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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub 
mitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 


return tf unsuttabli In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsibl 
jor MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone be 
laken as evidence of acceptance The name and address of the owner should be 


placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 

*,* With this issue of Country Lire is published an illustrated Motor 
Supplement, dealing with the Olympia Motor Exhibition, and including a table 
iving the mechanical details of the cars exhibited 


MOVING PICTURES & | 
THEIR INFLUENCE. | 


HEN the cinematograph was invented, its possi- 
bilities, like those of nearly every other novelty, 
were not well understood. At first it struck 
the observer as a very clever device that was 
unduly trying to the eyes ; but as time went on, 

the first rude essay was vastly improved upon and the popularity 
of the moving pictures became firmly established. This observa- 
tion applies much more to the Continent of Europe than to our 
own country. Several years ago the writer, in moving about 
among certain small towns in France and Spain and Germany, 
very often on Sunday evenings looked in at shows of this kind. 
They were exceedingly instructive as exemplifying the tastes 
and characteristics of the different nations. In France they 
were clever and elegant, in Spain not highly moral, and in 
Germany very sentimental. Probably many changes have 
occurred since then; but at the time of which we speak, the 
invention seemed to be chiefly utilised as a means of showing 
t story in pantomime, and, more often than not, the story was 
so exaggerated and ridiculous as to produce the effect of burlesque. 
At home, in England, other possibilities of the cinematograph 
were very quickly ascertained. It soon became utilised for 
propagandist work. Missionary meetings were enlivened by 
moving pictures of the heathen in their blindness bowing 


down to wood and stone; and the miseries of the slum were 
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displayed by social reformers in order to move the audiences to 
compassion. 

Some recent events in Canada have caused many of us to 
consider more seriously than heretofore the purposes for 
which the cinematograph can be used. The business in 
moving pictures was practically monopolised by two American 
firms, and they, moved, no doubt, only by pecuniary motives, 
followed the practice which has long been that of our cousins 
of twisting the lion’s tail. The particular twisting which appeared 
to find favour in the United States consisted in showing an 
American soldier in the performance of deeds of unheard-of 
gallantry, and a British soldier in an attitude correspondingly 
contemptible. This might very well pass as an amusement 
in some of the more remote and less enlightened towns of the 
United States. It does not concern us much here, because 
there has always been a considerable amount of raillery passed 
between John Bull and Uncle Sam. Nobody takes it too 
seriousiy, but the majority accept it as the sort of chaff which 
two nations whose friendship is at bottom firmly established 
can exchange between each other without giving offence. It 
would be extremely absurd for supersensitive subjects of the 
King to protest because certain citizens of the United States 
made fun, good-natured or iil-natured, at their expense. A 
nation which is conscious of having in the course of a long 
history shown itself possessed of those attributes which make 
for greatness can easily afford to have its weaknesses exposed 
and held up to ridicule. 

But a very different situation arose when these exhibitions 
were carried into one of the most important Overseas Dominions 
of the King. The Canadians very properly came to the con- 
clusion that the practice was one tending to inflame the passions 
of the ignorant and to sow seeds of disloyalty in His Majesty’s 
Colonial subjects. The Overseas Club has taken the matter 
up without questioning “ the taste of the American manufacturer 
in pandering to the anti-British element in the United States.” 
The Ottawa branch held an enthusiastic meeting on Sep- 
tember 28th and drew up “ a strong protest against the exhibi- 
tion of too many moving pictures showing deeds of valour 
performed by the Americans to the detriment of views exhibiting 
the glory of the British people.”” In consequence, British war 
pictures have been to a great extent substituted for those to 
which objection was taken. But other complications are 
following, as a number of New York papers have attributed 
the action of the Overseas Club to anti-American sentiment. 
It is well, then, to state plainly that no hostility to the United 
States is intended. As far as this country is concerned, the 
feeling towards the States is that of a settled friendship ; but 
in regard to Canada, it displayed lamentable want of taste in 
American caterers for the public amusement to show exhibitions 
that encourage disloyalty to the Crown. We cannot imagine 
that any reasonable citizen of the United States would for a 
moment defend anything so tactless and so wanting in 
International courtesy. That means should be taken to 
repel such an attempt ought to be accepted by them as a 
matter of course, and not interpreted as an unfriendly 
act. The incident vividly illustrates the potentiality of the 
moving picture, which evidently could be used for the propaga- 
tion of any sort of opinions. An indirect result that may be 
plausibly traced to it is the increased part which pictures have 
recently played in our home politics. It cannot be said that 
one side has been better or worse than another in this respect, 
because each has launched at its opponents a whole artillery 
of cartoons, drawings and painted figures which are meant 
to convey to the eye what formerly the orator addressed to the 
ear. This style of argument is not at all satisfactory. It is, 
in fact, much more calculated to appeal to prejudice and hasty 
judgment than to deliberate reasoning. Any case may be made 
to look strong by means of an ad captandum illustration. The 
great difference between it and the spoken word is that the 
orator, after making a point, is very often apt to confuse his 
hearers by verbose and long-winded argument, but the cartoonist 
must put his discussion into a nutshell, and the strength of his 
argument is that the picture shines on, however convincingly 
it may be shown that the lesson it teaches is false. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


PICTURE of Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk and het 

children is the subject of our frontispiece this week. 
The Duchess of Norfolk is the daughter of the eleventh Baron 
Herries. Her marriage to the Duke of Norfolk took place 
in 1904. 


* 


«” Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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UMOURS are in the air that the small holdings move- 
ment has received a serious check. At Swaffham, 
where land was held in the first instance by thirty- 
two tenants, of whom nine were labourers, the 
tenants have now been reduced to eight; and in 

Cheshire, also, land has been thrown back on the county 
councils. Probably more of this kind of thing will be heard of 
in the future, for small holdings have been urged on the people 
in many districts where they ought not to have existed. Evidently 
many who write about the matter do not recognise the true 
state of the case. They hear of market-gardening being 
successful, and they confuse the market garden with the small 
holding. Now, it is no revelation of recent years that a good 
living can be made by growing fruit and vegetables where there 
is a proper soil and a good market. But where the soil is 
indifferent and where good markets are not available, it is by no 
means economical to cultivate land in small patches. Nor do we 
see that much would be gained by urging proprietorship instead 
of tenancy. Everybody likes to own land, and if the average 
small holder had sufficient capital he would no doubt prefer to 
purchase. But his fate is not an enviable one when he has to 
stretch his resources in order to buy. As soon as purchase takes 
place, many things that were previously done by his landlord 
have to be paid for by himself. Such are the maintenance 
and upkeep of his buildings, his fencing, drainage and roads. 
In all likelihood he will eventually have to borrow to meet his 
expenses, and the only difference between rent and interest is 
that the latter is more rigid. 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Asquith, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Jonathan Samuel, announced that a full enquiry is to 
be made through the Board of Trade into the cost of living. 
This is an important step, since the contention of those labourers 
who demand higher wages is that the purchasing power of their 
money has very largely decreased. At the same time, prices 
fluctuate to a great extent, and what the enquirers find true to-day 
may not be true to-morrow. Some articles have gone up solely 
on account of the very dry year through which we have passed. 
For example, it was inevitable that dairy products should become 
dearer ; but the enhanced price of milk and butter and cheese 
need not necessarily be permanent. Bacon, another very 
common article of consumption, has fluctuated very much 
during the last three or four years, and it is always possible 
that dearness of this kind may be speedily rectified. The 
hacon pig happens to be an extremely prolific animal and, if the 
pecuniary reward were sufficiently tempting, farmers would 
very quickly place large supplies on the market. It was un- 
avoidable, too, that meat should go up, simply because the 
pastures were scorched and the cattle deprived of their natural 
food, while artificial feeding-stuffs became more expensive. 
Wheat, on the contrary, has not risen as much as was at one 
time expected, and those who have it to sell are by no means 
sanguine that the markets will be in their favour. Thus the facts 
are apparently conflicting, and it can at least do no harm to hold 
an intelligent enquiry into the changes that have occurred. 


A considerable amount of discussion has been excited in 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Runciman as Minister for 
Agriculture. At the first blush it does seem extraordinary 
that the Minister of Education, who happens to be a ship-builder 
by profession, should be set to watch over the interests of agri- 
culture. Still, the general desire will be to give Mr. Runciman 
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a fair trial. As Mr. Charles Bathurst has pointed out, he has 
it in his favour that while Minister of Education he carried out 
a strong policy of agricultural education in rural schools, and 
possibly his appointment will have the effect of bringing into 
greater harmony two departments which have often been ai 
loggerheads. Further, it is an open secret that Sir Edward 
Strachey and Lord Carrington did not work together very well. 
In spite of our reluctance to touch upon politics, we have from 
dime to time found it necessary to point out that Sir Edward 
Strachey has often enunciated very extreme opinions when 
he was expected to make a business statement that would have 
been satisfactory to all parties. Under these circumstances 
it is just possible that Mr. Runciman’s appointment may turn 
out to be an improvement on the old state of things. 


Very close study ought to be given to the Medical Report 
of the Board of Education drawn up by Sit George Newman, 
the Chief Medical Officer for the Department. It sets forth 
facts with which we cannot compare anything in the past, 
because never until now has there been any systematic examina 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the physical condition of 
school children. It is absurd to homilise on the deterioration of 
the race from such data as are given by Sir George Newman. 
What must be attended to are the facts as they stand. These 
are that the children attending elementary schools suffer to 
a large extent from various diseases, in particular their eyes and 
their teeth are very much neglected. Obviously, in the latter 
case, the result must be a serious interference with teaching, 
as a pupil with the toothache cannot be expected to pay the 
attention that it otherwise would to any teaching. The worst 
feature of all is that a considerable proportion of the children 
suffer from malnutrition, or, in plain language, they are half- 
starved. This is a very serious matter indeed, and it is very 
evident that the educational reform in the future will have to 
be moulded on lines suggested by this and similar reports. 


HILLS OF MY HOME. 
Often I think of the sun’s ruddy sctting 
Far o’er my hills when I looked on them last : 
Often I think how afar unforgetting, 
Dream they to-day of the days that are past. 
\h! the lost joys and the old sorrows sleeping, 
Calling in dreams to me over the foam ! 
Take you remembrance and love to your keeping ! 
lake you my heart to hold, hills of my home! 
Grey windy pasture and long grasses blowing, 
Swept by the west wind and wet with the rain, 
Brooks clear and cold from the brown moorland tlowing 
What would I give now to walk there again ! 
Hills of my heart! you have power for beguiling 
All the wide world and its splendours above ! 
Stern to the stranger, and bleak and unsmiling 
Ah, but how dear to me hills that I love! 
Ah, not a bird there but wakes with its crying 
Joys the years reft from us, dreams that are fled ! 
Ah, not a wind there but brings in its sighing 
Voices and footsteps from days that are dead ! 
Fast fly the years by: yet lingers unchanging 
Still the dear past for me over the foam : 
Wide though the world be, and far though my ranging, 
Back leaps my heart to you . . . hills of my home! 
C. Fox SMIruH. 


A suggestion made by Sir Robert Morant ought to be 
followed by practical action. It is that girls at school should 
receive some practical instruction in domestic hygiene in place 
of the mere book-learning which is so liberally offered them, 
In some districts of England an enlightened policy in regard 
to this has already been adopted, and the girls receive instruction 
regarding domestic work which runs parallel with that 
given to boys on natural history and husbandry. Nevertheless, 
it is a general complaint that where cooking and similar arts 
are taught, they are not always suitable to the wants of a cottager, 
In reality, one of the growing needs of the labourer’s wife is that 
she should be taught greater frugality and some resourcefulness 
in putting everything to its best use. There 1s no waste in the 
world equal to that which takes place in English cottages. It is 
reflected in the domestic servants who come from them. Anyone 
who contrasts the careful, frugal methods of an educated middle- 
class girl with the careless wastefulness of the average cook or 
general maid will see at once that there must be some grievous 
lack of training in the latter which surely deserves to be remedied. 


It can only be by a happy coincidence that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Lucas as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
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\griculture occurred just before the announcement that he 
had provided the sum of £5,000, with a guarantee of other 
£4,500, to the counties of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire for 
the purpose of erecting and carrying on a bacon factory at 
Hitchin. There is no need to dwell on the value of this factory 
to the neighbouring population. Pig-keeping is already a 
very considerable industry among the farmers of Hertford- 
shire and Bedfordshire, and at present there are no facilities for 
marketing near the farms. The custom is to send the fattened 
pigs to Leicester or one of the other Midland centres, and the 
expense of carriage is a serious deduction from the margin of 
profit, which is often a very fine one, because pig-feeding, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, 1s far fiom being lucrative. 
[he establishment of a bacon factory at Hitchin will enable the 
farmers to sell their produce almost at their doors. Andif they 
are wise enough to become shareholders in the industrv, they 
should be able to get two profits -one from their pig-rearing 
and one from the factory. 


Mr. Spencer Pickering has been exploiting a grievance 
for which he will receive a great deal of agricultural sympathy. 
As everybody knows, he directs the Woburn Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm, and for the needs of his work is obliged to 
obtain a considerable amount of manure from town. In his 
neighbourhood a large number of farmeis do the same. Very 
few of them produce enough farmyard manure for their purpose, 
and, on the whole, it isan admirable arrangement that they should 
take it from the railway companies. But Mr. Pickering says 
it is delivered in an unsatisfactory and, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, dishonest manner. For the last sixteen years 
he has had thirty to forty tons of London straw-manure from 
one of the suburban stations, delivered at Ridgmont, a distance 
of about fifty miles. This seems to have been consistently 
short in weight. The first time he tested it, the shortage 
amounted to seven tons in thirty-five ; the next time he received 
only thirty-two tons out of thirty-eight tons supposed to have 
been sent. The railway companies suggested that the dis 
crepancy was due to evaporation; but the shortage ts too 
immense to be explained away so easily. Mr. Pickering 
suggests that, to obviate this kind of thing, farmers should 
insist on having their manure weighed at the station to which 
it is consigned, and they should absolutely refuse to pay for 
more than they receive. Until some better arrangement ts 
made, this is certainly the best that could be done. 


At the dinner of the London Press Golfing Society lately 
given in honour of his having won the American Championship, 
Mr. Hilton made one or two very pertinent observations which 
may well be taken to heart by British golfers. He asked them 
to show a little more consideration, both in their thoughts 
and words, for their fellow-golfers in America, who are only 
too anxious and willing to follow the best traditions of the game. 
Those who have met American golfers, notably our most popular 
visitors of this summer, Mr. Evans and Mr. Anderson, have 
no need to be told that they play golf in the best and most 
chivalrous spirit; but it is as well that the point should be 
publicly emphasised by one who has had so admirable an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion. English players of games are 
rather too apt to regard their American brethren through the 
eyes of Martin Chuzzlewit. Because they are told that an 
American golfing crowd is controlled by a gentleman with a 
megaphone, they choose to conjure up a scene of indescribable 
noise and confusion, but, as a matter of fact, a man armed 
with a megaphone is likely to be far more effective and less 
obtrusive than one shouting himself hoarse by purely natural 
means. Given, however, a fine insular patriot, with a‘ pre- 
conceived idea of “ hustling "" methods, and this simple point 
is apt to escape his attention. Mr. Hilton, by his very sensible 
remarks, may have done excellent service in the cause of all 
International athletics. 


No dramatist ever conceived a situation more extraordinary 
than that which occurred in the last days of Mr. Pulitzer, whose 
death has just been announced. His life isa chapter of modern 
romance. Born in 1847, he emigrated to America at the age 
of sixteen, volunteered as a trooper in the American Civil War, 
and for some time afterwards appears to have sustained life 
by doing any odd job that came to hand. Then he got a situa- 
tion as a reporter ona St. Louis paper, and thenceforward rushed 
to success at express speed. But in 1887 he was stricken with 
blindness, and from that time onwards lived mostly in his yacht, 
visiting places he could never see. His was the most yellow of 
yellow journals; but that was in the days of his blindness, 


when it was impossible for him to realise, except by imagination, 
the appearance of his “ Yellow Kid.” It would not be possible 
to say truly that he advanced the ideal of journalism. It was 
his policy to abolish comment as far as possible, and to trust 
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to news entirely. This, of course, we know opens the way to 
a great deal of dishonesty. When opinions are frankly expressed 
in a leading article, the reader can agree or disagree as he 
chooses ; but when in a report omissions are made and emphasis 
supplied where it did not originally exist, opinions are insinuated 
in the least satisfactory manner, and the example set by Mr. 
Pulitzer has been followed to some extent in every part of the 
world where journals are published. 


We have frequent lamentations and questions from people 
who have stocked ornamental or other unoccupied waters with 
trout and find the fish after a time going off in condition and 
appetite and looking lean and pike-like. It is a state for which 
it is very often not possible to find the explanation. On the 
other hand, we now and then see waters so treated that it is 
quite impossible that the trout which are in them could ever 
flourish. Disliking the appearance of the weed which grows so 
freely that it sometimes covers the surface of the water, 
so that nothing of the fluid is seen at all, the owner will often 
hastily order the whole body of weed to be rooted up and dragged 
out, and will give no further thought to the matter than to express 
his satisfaction when the surface is all clear and shining again. 
This weed is the food plant of nearly all the insects and crustacea 
on which the trout themselves feed, and with the disappearance 
of the weed their food supply disappears also. Not only so, 
but all their natural shelter is taken away, and in a hot summer, 
like the last, they are left exposed to the none too tende1 mercies 
of the sun. It is no wonder that they fall off in condition. 
Keflection must teach the wisdom of leaving undisturbed 
certain portions of the weed-growth, to serve as a nursery 
for the trout’s food supplies and a shady retreat for the fish 
themselves. 


A LAMENT FOR THE FLOWERS. 
The garden is dying a lingering death 
The sun, the doctor, has given it o’er; 
He turns away, 
Alas, the day! 
Our eyes are dim and our hearts are sore. 


The swallows, ah, faithless friends ! 


withdraw : 
What care have they for the dying or dead ? 
Rallying all 
At an unheard call, 
Swift, swift with the sun’s their course is sped. 


Aster, anemone, heliotrope, 
Each under sentence of death are ye: 
Bid good-bye 
To the buttertly, 
Harlequin and the courtier bee. 


Painted petal and perfumed breath 
Perish and vanisb and pass away ! 
Who would have deem’d it, 
Who have dream’d it, 
Yesterday—only yesterday ? 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


The trout, like most other things, have been early in all 
their doings this year. With the rains of mid-October they 
came rushing up all the brooks in the South of England with 
an eagerness that they do not generally show till rather later. 
Whether this will result in their coming into condition eailier 
than usual next spring is perhaps impossible to say. At all 
events, it seems to indicate a desire to commence, as soon as 
may be, their preparations for laying down a new stock. The 
angler’s calling is always one in which the pleasures of hope 
loom large and the pangs of disappointment are frequent, but 
never, perhaps, can we remember a year of which this has been 
so true as of the present season. The hot, bright weather 
has been the worst possible in which to delude the fish with the 
idea that the little bunch of hair and feather was a living insect, 
and the heat of the water has doubtless disinclined the fish to 
keen feeding on the surface. They went out of condition early, 
and this may be partly the reason why they ate early in ascending 
the small streams. 


It appears that Mr. G. H. Parker, Professor of Zoology in 
Harvard College, has been making certain experiments on the 
effect of noise on fishes. These experiments have a special 
interest for us in view of the complaints of fishermen about 
the firing of big guns in such partially enclosed seas as the Moray 
Firth and about the agitation caused in the water by motor- 
boats. The fish under experiment in America were shut in a 
big wooden cage. The results show that the area within 
which the fish feel any disturbance is a relatively small 
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one. A motor-boat driven full speed past their cage at a 
distance of four hundred feet did not seem to affect them in 
the least until the actual waves made by its wash reached them. 
On the other hand, an ordinary shot-gun invariably scared the 
fish if fired within a hundred feet of them. ‘‘ The effect of the 
report of a gun is distinctly local,’’ Professor Parker says, ‘ like 
the noises of the motor-boat”’; and he found that the report 
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of a six-pound howitzer created hardly any more excitement 
than that of the ordinary fowling-piece. On the whole these 
experiments, for the most part conducted with fish of the 
mackerel family, which are considered to be peculiarly sensitive 
to sound, should tend to the satisfactory conclusion that the 
motor-boats and the big-gun firing are not likely to do serious 
haim to fishing. 


OF SEA-BIRDS. 





G. A. Booth. THE FLIGHT 


HE exquisite pictures of gannets in flight which we 
show to-day are in themselves a most effective defence 
of this beautiful sea-bird. Whoever has watched 
them in the cool sunsets of late summer sailing 
majestically one moment in mid-air and at the 

next coming down to the water with the rapidity of a 
hawk and sending up a splash that probably earned for the 
sea the name often given it in Saxon literature of the gannet’s 
bath, would say that the beauty of the exhibition was in itself 
an excellent reason for protecting the bird. At the same time, 


THE GANNET. 


Copyrigh 


it cannot be denied that recently bird-lovers have been called 
upon to exercise all their knowledge and all their skill to repel 
the accusations brought against their favourites. 

For a long time the seagull, including in that term all the 
different species, was practically exempt from the complaints 
which farmers made about the depredations of birds. From 
a well-known passage in John Bunyan we know that in his 
time the chough and the crow were in the habit of following 
the ploughman. The crow is still with us, since it is evident 
that the writer meant the rook; but the chough has almost 
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inished from the ploughing-fields 
only two or three pairs breeding 
VY in remot parts of the 
oast Its place has been taken by 
the searull particularly bv the black 
headed seagull which is in. the 
habit of making its nest inland. It 
used to be held, and we believe with 
truth, that this bird was a_ useful 
isitor to the farm. It joined with 
rooks and jackdaws to make the 
crowd that followed the plough, and 
helped them to destroy the slugs and 
nsect pe ts that so vreatly reduce 
the return of the husbandman. But 
of late, eyes of suspicion and dislike 
have been turned towards this friendly 
visitor to the farmlands. It began 
first by an accusation that at hom 
that is to say, on the seashore and 
amid the waves rulls were depre 
dators who should be classified with 
the cormorants and other diver 

devourers of fish. But it is very 





obvious that a surface-feeding bird 1. Booth STARTED Copyright. 
cannot destroy many fish, and the 


downwards, which would frighten 
his prey, he makes a great sweep 
round the island and comes back to 
the beginning of the current. It is 
the same in the hills. We have 
watched the gulls many and many a 
time cruising up the half-dry torrents 
of summer, picking out a troutlet 
from a hole here and from a hole there 
and following the course for over a 
mile, then coming round again with 
a wide sweep and beginning afresh to 
work up stream. Each bird, or, at 
any rate, each group of birds, appears 
to have fishing rights over a certain 
amount of water ; and if one ventures 
into the ground of another, there is 
a rush that makes you think of hawks 
rather than of gulls, and the intruder 
is ruthlessly expelled and chased 
home to his own fishing grounds. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether 
the gulls do any great harm in such 
streams. They may get a fair-sized 
trout here and there, where it has 
been land-locked owing to the long 
persistence of drought; but such 
unfortunate prisoners are aimost 
bound to become the prey of some- 
thing or another—a wandering otter, 
vagrant school-children, the heron, or 
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cull escaped trom that accuseiton 
then it was further contended that 
the bird was fatal to fresh- wate 
fish, and we do not know that a plea 
of not guilty can be made out for 
him in this respect Anvone who 
has watched the razor-bills in the 
Farne Islands and also the seagulls 
among the hill streams can see almost 
the same line of action followed 
In the Farne Islands there are rocks 
over which the water at certain 
conditions of the tide rushes with 
the velocity of a mill stream, 
although it does not cover the 
rocks to any great depth; but flat 
and other fish love to lie in this 
stream and await what the water 
will bring them Che razor-bills have 
got to know this, and they seem also 
to understand that a fish, when wait- 
ing for prey, always heads up stream, 
and that, therefore, the best way to 
ipproach him is from behind ; hence 
the razor-bill may be watched cruising 
up the current and quartering it like 
) retrieving dog quarters a piece of 
1oots, and then, when he comes to 
the top, instead of turning and fishing G. A. Booth. IN MID-AIR. Copyright. 
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the kingfisher. He has to 
yield to one or other of 
them, and it does not much 
matter which. The wily 
and heavier fish hide in the 
deepest pe ols, or under stones 
or the bank, so that it is 
very exceptionally that the 
gull can catch one, even in 
a well-stocked stream. On 
the other hand, we _ have 
often seen small eels 
wriggling in their mouths as 
they flew away, and these 
creatures, which are often 
seen in very shallow water 
in summer, and occasionally 
in mud where there is no 
longer any pool, are an easy 
prey to the birds and a good 
riddance from the stream, as 
they are, practically speak- 
ing, omnivorous, and eager 
alter ova or even young Iry. 
The little depredations of 
this kind of which the gull is 
accused would be in any case 
amply atoned for by _ the 
good work it does as scaven- 
ger and destroyer of insect 
pests. In fishing villages and 
little towns by the sea, it is 
instructive on an early morn- 
ing to watch the gulls sSwoop- 
ing down on ashbin and 
dustheap and picking from 
the refuse exactly the animai 
matter which, if left to decom 
pose, would tend to bring 
about the most insanitary 
conditions. 

It must be admitted, 
too, that the gull, and par- 
ticularly the heron gull, is 
a great stealer of eggs. These 
large birds pitilessly rob the 
nests of any other species 
which has ventured to breed 
in the same locality as them- 
selves. They are beautiful 
in a way, but with a wild, 
stupid beauty. We have 
seen the parent birds eai 
their own eggs as soon as 
they were transferred from 
the native nest to a_ basket, 
and all the time they kept 
uttering that discordant, 
brainless call which they 
seem to have picked up 
during the worst of the sea 
storms. They have been 
accused recently of carrying 
on the practice of pilfering 
eggs at other places. They 
have been known to enter the 
farmyard and the poultry- 
yard for the purpose of 
carrying off the eggs of the 
domestic chicken, and game- 
preservers have found that 
during the temporary absence 
of a brooding hen they are 
capable of dealing with a 
clutch of pheasants’ eggs in 
exactly the same way as 
they deal with the eggs of 
their beautiful little friends, 
the terns. Still, all this does 
not. come to much, because 
as a rule chickens and 
pheasants, too, are hatched 
out under conditions that 
make it impossible for large 
birds to get at the eggs. 
Last of all comes the impeach- 
ment that has been very 
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vigorously made during the past year. It sets forth that the 
gull has joined those miscreants, the rook and the wood- 
pigeon, for the purpose of stealing and eating the farmers’ 
corn. Great wrath has been excited in certain parts of the 
country, especially in some of the sparsely-populated districts 


which are near the coast. There is no good ground for 
disputing the fact. rhe present writer has with his own 


eyes seen the seagulls on the stooks in the Sorder districts 
obviously engaged in the task of stealing corn. They were not 
in such numbers, however, as to suggest that the whole tribe 
were beginning a change of diet, and something must be 
forgiven them on account of the yea Those that eat slugs 
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and other creatuies of the same kind find that they all hide 
themselves so thoroughly from the rays of the burning sun that 
it is impossible to find them. Rooks shot before the corn was 
ripe last summer were found to be as thin as skeletons. Gulls 
were not in much better case. Their natural prey had dis- 
appeared, there were no storms to throw up food for them on 
the beach, inland pools and streamlets were to a large extent 
dried up, and had, consequently, become berren hunting grounds. 
It must have been sheer desperation that made them take to 
eating corn, and in all probability this article will disappear from 
their diet in the normal year which we may expect to follow this 
very abnormal one. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


™ TRIKING proof of M. Maeterlinck’s great popularity in 
this country is supplied by the fact of three books 

coming before us at one and the same time. The 

very beautiful edition of that very beautiful play, 

“The Blue Bird” (Methuen), is the eighteenth thai 

has been tssued since its original appearance in 1g0g. It is doubtful 
if any other modern play has enjoyed so great and so immediate 
a popularity; and it is highly deserved. It is extremely 
instructive to read it side by side with the elaborate eulogy of 
the author which has been written by Mr. Edward Thomas, 
Maurice Maeterlinck”’ (Methuen). It would be unfair to say 
that this accomplished critic is not discriminating ; but, in 
our opinion, he searcely succeeds in drawing a clear line 
between the gifts of M. Maeterlinck and his limitations. To do 
so would in reality be to write an essay on the difference 
between tmagination and fancy. This difference cannot be 
expressed in a sentence. It might be said with a certain 
felicity that 
fancy is the 
ylph like and 
aerial little sister 
ot imagination 
rhe one works 
most easily with 
invention, 
the other with 
understanding 
An idea like this 
may not be 
absolutely cor- 
rect: but it will 
serve the 
practical purpose 
in hand. There 
can be very few 
books in exist- 
ence that are so 
full of bright 
fancies and 
clever inventions 
as “The Blue 
Bird.” Most of 
them, too, have 
an exquisite 
neatness It 
might be de 
scribed as a per- 
fect Christmas 
entertainment 
with enough of 
art and morality 
to save it trom 
the charge ol 
levity. The 
Diamond whose 
light turns the 
flints of the 
cottage walls 
into stones like 
sapphires, while 
the Hours, in 
the shape of 
beautiful 
maidens, step 
out from their 
hiding - place in 
the kitchen 
clock, and the 
Quartern Loaves 


change into little THE BIRD ABOUT 





men and Fire springs from the hearth a lithe and living harlequin, 
is the conception of an expert. And the different acts of the play 
run delightfully along the shores of symbolism. The Land of 
Memory has a beauty subdued with the light of pathos, and the 
old dead Gammer and Gaffer, who are alive in it, speak to us 
with a sense of reality that carry the idea almost beyond the 
realm of mere invention and make it imaginative. So the 
Palace of Night is conceived very nearly in the domain of great 
poetry. Night, in the shape of a very beautiful woman, standing 
between sleep and death, may not form a strikingly original 
symbol ; but it is always an appealing one. That the forest 
trees are inhabited by spirits, which take form and shape at 
the command of the magic Diamond, is a fancy in keeping with 
the dim superstitions of primitive man, which still linger among 
us with a tenacity not always recognised. But the best example 
of the beautiful phantasy that becomes almost an imagination 
is furnished by the act which shows us The Kingdom of the 
Future inhabited 
by those who 
are still unborn. 
That picture of 
souls waiting in 
some limbo to 
be fixed to 
natural bodies is 
one which has 
haunted men 
from the begin- 
ning of time. It 
is by means of 
a test at once 
cold and hard 
that the light of 
the Diamond is 
quenched and 
the eye restored 
to the natura! 
atmosphere. Let 
anyone try to 
think about the 
Mendelian 
theory of inheri- 
tance, which is 
a generally 
accepted truth at 
the present 
moment, and 
how unreal be- 
comes the poet's 
dream. For the 
Mendelian _ tells 
us that those 
souls are not 
finished entities 
which have ex- 
isted as long as 
time, and _ will 
endure while 
time lasts: but, 
as far as the soul 
is synonymous 
with the mind, 
character and 
individuality of 
the individual, it 
is a growth that 
is being modified 
with every new 
generation. The 
TO FLY OFF. theory of 
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modern science, because it assumes that the soul which animated 


some dweller “ in 
far Cathay” two 
thousand years 
ago may be the 
same which ani 
mates a farm 
labourer of to- 
dlay ; while we 
all know that it 
has been de- 
veloped and 
modified or sub- 
jected toage and 
«lecay. 

If we take the 
little book which 
comes last on 
our list, “Death,” 
by Maurice 
Maeterlinck 
(Methuen), the 
sense of unreality 
in his work be- 
comes deepened. 
Here are many 
beautiful and 
soothing _ reflec- 
tions. The very 
titles of the 
little chapters 
suggest the con- 
solation which 
they were in- 
tended to con- 
tatiana: “We 
must enlighten 
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LAND 


OF 
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SPIRITS OF THE 


TREES. 


and establish our idea of death”; “ Th 


must be attributed 


MEMORY. 


to 


man 


alone “’ : 


pangs of death 


The horrors ol 


the grave also 
do not belong 
to death’’;: 
‘Everything 
must finish 
exempt from 
suffering.’ Now, 
there is an 
instinct within 
us that forbids 
the acceptation 
of this philoso- 
phy as sound 
doctrine. The 
horror of death 
is natural, be- 
cause death 1s 
the negation of 
life, the opposite 
of life It is the 
grizzly enemy 
that was feared 
from the begin- 
ning, and will 
p robably be 
feared to the 
end. The first 
instinct ot 
organised life in 
its primordial 
condition is to 
keep its own fire 
alight. What- 
ever altruisms 
may have been 
either implanted 
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by Nature or developed by civilisation, the strongest, most 
abiding fact about life is that it is selfish. Its first object is 
to maintain itself in being. No doubt here and there an indi- 
vidual may part with it with more or less willingness ; but the il- 
logical verdict, so often returned by British juries, ‘ Suicide while 
temporarily insane,” is not so far wrong. True, if a man is 
dead, nobody can say that his condition was merely temporary ; 
but, on the other hand, for life to seek death is abnormal. 
Professor Metchnikoff tells us that when he was pursuiny his 
investigations for the purpose of prolonging age, he interviewed 
a great number of ailing, feeble and incurable. Sometimes 
one would express a wish that death would come ; but if the 
professor on these occasions gave even a remote hint that cure 
was possible, he saw the eyes brighten and a more hopeful look 
come into the face, showing that the expression of the wish to 
die did not represent any 
real thought. It was one of 
those occasions when the 
highly-developed intellect of 
man deceived him. It is 
comparatively easy for peopl 
to imagine that they think a 
certain thing when, if put 
to the test, it would be 
found that they think the 
opposite. 

This may appear para- 
doxical ; but an example will 
illustrate the meaning. 
Many a man has thought 
that if he were in an accident 
he would first save his com- 
panions before attending to 
his own life, and when the 
accident actually happened, 
he did the very reverse. We 
have known a man, on the 
contrary, who was abso- 
lutely sure that he would 
be a selfish coward at a 
critical moment; yet when 
the moment came he was the 
opposite. Now, in regard 
to death, it is easy for a 
man to persuade himself into 
an attitude ; but if he does 
so the chances are that the 
attitude will be in direct 
contradiction to his true and 
primitive instinct. It seems 
to us that this is the case 
with M. Maeterlinck’s views 
on death. Of course, they 
are supported by careful 
thought and ingenious ad- 
vice. It seems to be abso- 
lutely final when M. Maeter- 
lineck analyses the four 
possibilities of death. They 
are as follows: Total anni- 
hilation; survival with our 
consciousness of to-day ; sur- 
vival without any sort of 
survival with 
universal consciousness differ- 
ent from that which we possess 
in this world. What are 
called the consolations of re- 
ligion he puts aside 
without discussion. Total 
annihilation he dis- 
misses as impossible, because 
“we are prisoners 
of an infinity without outlet, wherein nothing perishes, wherein 
everything is dispersed, but nothing lost.” If annihilation be 
accepted in its literal meaning of reducing to nothing, there is 
a sense in which he is right ; but that is only a verbalism. When 
an animal dies, its body is not carried out of existence, but its 
component parts are dissolved and some are borne away by 
the wandering wind, some return to the earth from which they 
came, some dissolve into gas or water, and so the particles of 
which the body was composed exist somewhere in the world ; 
but, then, the organisation is annihilated. There is a complete 
end of that. We are ail familiar with the old illustration of 
the sheep eating the grass that had grown on the graveyard 
and been nourished by dead bodies, so that men went to make 
mutton and mutton fed men again. If the body, then, is 
subjected to practical annihilation, it is conceivable that 
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consciousness may be soalso. Indeed, the end of M. Maeterlinck’s 
speculation leads to that and no other conclusion. As far as 
we can follow him, his belief is that the consciousness of the 
individual will be merged in universal consciousness. We have 
taken the book about death because it is a convenient instru- 
ment for probing M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy. To apply the 
same line of reasoning to his play would be analogous to the 
process of trying to break a butterfly on the wheel. In “ The 
Blue Bird” his purpose was probably that of producing a very 
pretty entertainment. He has succeeded in that to his heart's 
desire, and it is no unworthy desire either. Shakespeare him- 
self has confessed in the epilogue to one of the most beautiful 
of his dramas, “‘ My simple aim was but to please ” ; but there are 
different ways of pleasing. M. Maeterlinck has achieved his 
object by producing a succession of very beautiful scenes, 
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lightened up with sparks of fancy such as were naturally to be 
struck off his philosophic anvil. It was not necessary, in order 
to do so, that he should paint human life with the sympathetic 
understanding of a Shakespeare ora Homer. Asa matter of fact, 
his people are but “ moveable types” used for the purpose of 
illustrating his thought. The two little peasant people who are 
the chief figures in “‘ The Blue bird ”’ do not differ essentially, 
except in the matter of clothes and environment, from the 
medizeval princelets of his early plays. Light, the Dog, the Cat, 
and the rest of his characters are but tokens and implements, 
and their actions only distantly resemble those of human beings. 
If a greater purpose is served by the play, it is that its phan- 
tasies, so lightly and so gracefully put forward, are of a kind to 
amuse everybody and to suggest deep and far-ranging thoughts 
to the more reflective. 
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T was the turn of the 
| year. Eliza-Ann came 
slowly down the elm 
avenue beneath a shower of 
leaves. The wind caught 
them and sent them whirling hither and thither in the 
uncertain daylight, brown and red and yellow, withered and 
dry. As the boughs overhead swayed and came _ together, 
the great trunks creaked in protest; E[liza-Ann cast an 
upward glance at them and the sky, a tranquil, fearless 
look. 

Eliza-Ann was a big woman. In her youth she had been 
straight and slim as a reed ; she had been comely, too. That 
youth had been stormy ; you could see in her eyes the dead 
fires of a great passion. Those eyes were grey, of a deep peculiar 
shade with curious leaping lights in them. When they smiled 
one forgot the mouth’s extraordinary firmness, the strong line 
of chin. 

Because of the firm mouth, and despite the eyes’ beautiful 
honesty and tenderness, Joe Cobeldick had jilted Eliza-Ann 
for Mary Julian on the eve of their wedding day, twenty 
years ago. In Trewerrian they opined that she was well rid 
of him. 

Eliza-Ann buried her heart—that was the less difficult 
because Joe and Mary shook the dust of Trewerrian off their 
feet—and the years sped. Eliza-Ann did not wed. Not that 
there were lacking those who would have wed her. Later 
she went into the fields and fold to work, when the Nine Fields 
Farm came to her at her father’s death. The sun and wind 
and rain browned her cheeks and bleached her hair and bent 
her strong back ; they healed her heart. 

“ Her oughter have been a man,” said Trewerrian. 

But Eliza-Ann was all woman. 

She had but to turn her hand to a thing for it to prosper. 
She became one of the wealthiest farmers about the country- 
side. The rumour of her possessions came to Joe Cobeldick, 
graceless, hapless, ruined. He said to Mary’s daughter, Amabel 

all that now remained to him of Mary’s pretty girlish love- 
liness—‘‘ If the worst do come to the worst, and I be took, 
Amabel, you can always find a home wi’ Eliza-Ann Pulkinghorne 
0’ Trewerrian.”’ 

Amabel answered, dutifully, “ If en please ‘ee, dad.” 

It did please him. He had humour; he had something 
more—faith in one woman's heart. What if it were the heart 
of the woman he had shamed ? Joe had taken the world as it 
came by him—easy. 

“ Amabel’ll make up to ’Liza,” he thought. For Mary’s 
daughter was to him as the apple of his eye. It was for her 
sake that he could not regret pretty clinging Mary and @ folly 
dead and gone these twenty years, though Eliza-Ann, like a 
beneficent influence, still held the wavering and _ unstable 
heart. 

So it came that, in the turn of the year, when the worst came 
to the worst, he sent for her. Eliza-Ann read the letter once, 
and not again. She folded it and laid it away. She concluded 
the task at which its coming had surprised her. The same night 
she wrote to him saying she would come to him. The next 
day—to-day—dressed as when she came in from the fields to 
partake of her evening meal, she came down the wind-swept 
avenue and set out for Polurrian. She made no haste, nor yet 
did she lag, but took the road as one intent upon some enterprise 
momentous and yet not urgent. 

I:liza-Ann, in imagination, had already many times in the 
past twenty years covered these dividing miles between hand- 
some Joe Cobeldick and herself. What lay at their end she 
did not know—she had waited these twenty years to find out. 

How the wind whistled and sang. The sough of the boughs 
overhead was like the trampling murmur of the sea on a stormy 


night. Deep in the luminous gloom 
of Trewerrian Woods shapes came 
and went, fleeting, ephemeral. There 
were folks who saw in them spirits ; 
Joe Cobeldick had been one of these 
folk! A little indulgent smile lifted the corners of her fine mouth ; 
it came swiftly, as swiftly sped. That was the Joe she must 
not remember, the childlike, inconsequent, irresponsible Joe. 
She must think of the man who had deceived her, shamed her, 
on the eve of her wedding day, That was a man’s action, not 
a child’s. 

Kliza-Ann’s eyes darkened, the firm lines of her generous 
mouth set. His face rose before her, dark, smiling, easy love 
on his lips; the trust, the appeal, the wayweardness of a child 
in his eyes. A child! But he had been a man! And as a 
man, must be, had been, judged. 

Eliza-Ann, trudging the road in a smock, high boots and 
soft-brimmed hat, tripped up these thoughts simply, one by 
one. 

And all the time, deep down in her heart—that 
once torn, reckless, bleeding heart—there turned = and 
turned. ea 

Kliza-Ann came upon Ebenezer Cottage, set in a little 
hollow between two hills, a shepherd’s cottage, for Joe had been, 
and was, a shepherd. He had in the past dreamed of being 
something more than a shepherd—he had dreamed of many 
things. 

How wild the night was, and how chill. Darkness had 
long since folded down sable wings, the road and hedge- 
rows were a blur, the lighted window of the cottage a 
beacon. tr 

Joe himself opened to her! Joe? Eliza-Ann fell back on 
a caught breath; but Joe laughed. The years had smitten 
him, even Death himself. 

“ Joe, Joe,” said Eliza-Ann. She was seized in the grip 
of a passion of surrender which had grown up in her unsuspected, 
to declare itself at this moment in its full strength after twenty 
years. She stooped to the little withered figure, laid hold of 
it, and put her strong arms about him and drew down his 
head. 

Despite the lined face, the pursed, suffering mouth and 
dimming eyes, this was the child Joe. 

Out of the silence came his voice like a thread, “I be 
feart times, ’Liza.”’ 

So he knew that she understood ! 

“ Don’t ’ee, Joe,” said Eliza-Ann. 

She was so big and strong and fine. In the heyday of his 
manhood these qualities in her had, at the eleventh hour, served 
her amiss. Now, in his weakness, they drew him close; he 
leaned on them, on the tranquil, smiling eyes, the firm mouth 
the vital touch. 

He returned to his chair, and she seated herself beside hin 
All the force of life in her reached out to him in the grasp of he 
cool hand, her enveloping maternal gaze. He stared into the 
red heart of the fire, leaning in his weakness on that strength 
of hers as, in the past, Mary in her weakness had leaned on his 
strength. 

Kliza-Ann was a strong woman. In his imagination she 
seemed, in her smock, her high boots, her rain-spattered hat, to 
fill the little, shabby, homely room, to crush out Death and all 
that he stood for. Joe had been a hero to Mary, but to [liza 
Ann he had been—her child ! 

It was the turn of the year, the turn of life, and he was a 
child, weary, dying, with strong life near, touching hands. ,; 
His head sank forward, his hold relaxed. . . . Hers 
remained strong. -* 

He murmured, “‘ You’ll be a mother to my maid, ’Liza. 

You be that strong, if ’ee was to put a arm about | ‘twould 
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ease | ‘ | be kind o’ feart of the darkness o’ them woods ; 
dessay you do remember I always was asa lad. . . . The 
A’mighty . 

Fliza-Ann put an arm about him; she held him close and 


ON THE 


ERY few Britons have sufficient 
geographic al knowledge to appre 
ciate the relative distances from 
their own island of different parts 
of the American Continent. They 

are apt to mass it all together in their vague 
and general view, and to suppose that the 
nearest, as it is the most common, point of 
first contact is New York. It is quite a revela- 
tion to them to find that the sea transit is 
shortened by something less than a half, but 
more than a third, by going to St. John’s in 
Newfoundland There is, or there should be, 
a further attraction in this colony, that in 
the first place it is soil of the British Empire, 
and, in the second, is the oldest of all our 
colonies. The drawbacks to the direct passage 
are that the boats are not of the standard of 
some of those that go to New York—though 
they are good boats and fast enough, and 
would have been deemed homes of luxury 
only about ten years ago—that the port is 
commonly ice-blocked during part of the 
winter months, and that there is always a 
greater probability of encountering dense fog 
than by the more southern route to New York. 

No Briton, however, wouid think of going 
to Newfoundland in winter except on business 
For sport it is a summer playground. 
Newfoundland has been called the Sportsman’s Paradise, 
and it is one of those few paradises—we have been told 
that the fool’s 1s the only other—which ts withcut a snake. 
It has, however, certain compensatory trials, perhaps worse 
than even winged serpents, in the innumerable persons of the 
caribou flies, the mosquitoes and the black flies, which sting and 
bite in variously venomed degree. They are ranged above in 
the order of their abomination, the most abominable of all, the 
black fly, placed last. The caribou fly is to all intents and pur- 
poses our horse-fly, and the mosquito has made his mark too 
often to need description ; but the black fly is a peculiar pest. 
He is very well known to all whe know Newfoundland, Labrador 
and certain parts of Canada He is verv small, which means 
that the veil for tus effective exclusion must be of very fine 
mesh, so that the nght medium to keep out the deadly fly and 
yet permit the passage of the breath of life is hard to strike. 
But kept out he must be. 

The accompanying pictures are of a party that has made 
more than one expedition from St. John’s into the heart of the 
island, salmon-fishing on one or other of the splendid rivers that 
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ae... « « She pressed her lips to the brow of the lad who 
had feared the darkness, for his soul had escaped out of the 
hands of the fowler and sped into the valley of shadows and 
of light. 


RIVERS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 





UNVEILED. 


intersect it. Newfoundland is extraordinarily well watered, 
and everywhere that you go over the steeply undulating 
land you come upon beautiful streams and lovely lakes, which 
they call ponds (a humble name), among the eternal pines 
Most of the lakes are full of trout, and most of the rivers are full 
of salmon. The salmon are very numerous, but they do not 
run large. All the pictures given here of this camping-out party 
are taken on the Codroys River, except one on the Fischells 
that in which no human life is seen. The principal fisher is a 
very charming English lady well known in St. John’s—especially 
for a great gift of acting, which has been exhibited there in many 
theatrical performances, organised by herself, for charitable 
ends. But it is evident that this artistic inclination is com- 
bined with a very keen sporting zeal, for who of her sex 
would otherwise submit to the garb in which she is here seen, 
which is all that is most workmanlike, all that is most uncon- 
ventional, not all that is most esthetic ? Wading far out in 
the stream, as she appears in one of the pictures, the veil is 
not visible under the broad hat which is of service here, for the 
sun is powerful ; but in the other the veil is more or less seen, 
thrown off the face for the moment, to 
give the camera a chance. The com- 
mon fashion of these veils is this, to 
have them to come right over the hat, 
both before and behind, so that you 
literally have to put your head in a 
bag, then, the hat having a good brim, 
it keeps the veil away from the face so 
that the insects cannot get at you 
through the meshes. It is fastened 
down on the shoulders and in front, 
and thus you are covered. There is 
also another scheme, of what is more 
to he called a mask than a veil, close- 
fitting except fora circular hole for the 
eyes, nose and mouth to do their work 
through. This unprotected circle of the 
face is then anointed with some greasy, 
tarry stuff, which the flies do not like, 
and which is really not so disagreeable, 
humanly speaking, as it sounds. 

The way these folks went fish- 
ing in Newfoundland, and it is 
practically the way that all do and 
must go, is to take a guide, or gillie, 
who will do all the odd jobs that 
fall to the lot of the cheerful French 
Canadian voyageur. But they do not 
use canoes much on these Newfound- 
land streams. Most of the fish are 
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the south, where the boat comes from Sydney, on the continent, 
and it is just a question for you, if you are a Briton thinking of 
going out for sport in Newfoundland, whether you will not go 
by New York, and up to Sydney and so across, for the best of the 
fishing is in that lower end of the colony. It is the more expensive 
way, however, and probably comes to about the same in point of 
time; but the boats going direct to St. John’scannot, of course, beat 
comparison with the great liners that go into New York. If the 
present writer had the choice, he would not hesitate—St. John’s 
direct would be his route—but then “the up and down motion 
which one meets on the treacherous ocean ”’ has not the terror 
for him that it holds for some. 


THE NEWEST SKI FUMP. 


KI-JUMPING is so little understood by English people 
who do not go snowwards in winter, that it may 
be as well to give one or two simple facts as to the sport 
before describing ‘“‘ The Newest Ski Jump.” A big 
spectacular jump, such as that at Holmenkollen in 

Norway, or the various well-known jumps in Switzerland is, 
so to speak, built. That is to say, a natural slope is chosen, and 
if the angle is not as it should be, it is artificially altered to suit 
the requirements of the sport. Of course, good ski-runners 
can, and do, jump obstacles as they glissade across country, 
and this, no doubt, is the most practical and natural use to which 
jumping can be put. But it is quite a different thing to the set 
competition jumps that have become so popular a feature at all 
winter sports centres. Briefly put, the skier starts along a 
straight piece of steepish running that terminates at the “ take 
off,” or actual jump, which he leaves with a spring and at great 
speed, landing one hundred feet—or more if he 1s a good jumpet 
lower down the slope. If he succeeds in “ standing,” as it ts 
called, he glides on down at a tremendous pace to the “ outrun,” 
bringing himself to a standstill with either a Christiania ot 
Telemark turn. 

Now many of the well-known jumps are situated in com- 
paratively confined spaces. Holmenkollen has fir trees both 





IN MIDSTREAM. 


caught wading, as is seen here. The pictures give an admirable 
idea of the character of the streams, very broken, rather rapid, 
with banks on which are grouped the never-failing pines, growing 
on rocky ground that does not seem to promise them much 
nutriment. The salmon do not run large, but there are a great 
many of them, and they rise to fly quite as readily as in the 
British Islands—perhaps the Briton will reflect that that does 
not say much for their eagerness. And as the pictures show 
well the kind of rivers in which the men and women of this our 
oldest colony catch their salmon, so, too, does that picture in 
which some of the party are seen practising their shooting give 
a good impression of the kind of log-hut to which the guide will 
take you. This is an affair very quickly knocked up by the 
skilful axemen, and they are extraordinarily skilful, of the 
country. It is said that their children are teethed on an axe 
and that the grown men use axes as tooth-picks. There may be 
therein a suspicion of Transatlantic hyperbole, but it is a fact that 
the handiness of these logmen with the axe is not to be credited 
until it has been seen. Not only their power of felling great 
pines with a few blows is admirable, but even more so the 
delicacy with which they will use these great cumbrous weapons 
for the most subtle work. Naturally, there are crevices lett 
between the logs as they are laid together, with no dovetailing, 
to form the walls of the house ; but these are stuffed with moss 
and the mansion is very quickly habitable. 

In the delectable woodlands you do not have to get the 
leave of any landlord to trespass, nor is the fishing private 
property. There is a licence of two pounds, if the writer’s 
memory serves him rightly, which gives you a free run of the 
island’s salmon-fishing for a whole year. There is a narrow 
gauge railway line running right across and down a long bit of 
the island, from St. John’s on the east to Port Aux Basques in Willi Cadby. THE CORRECT POSITION. Copyright. 
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sides ot ut, with a dead flat finish, and a fir-clad hill beyond. 
rhe jump at Adelboden, although more picturesque, is sur 
rounded by trees, and the finish is so abrupt that the skill of 
the ski-jumpers is heavily taxed in making their turn in time 
to avoid the 


alternative—a 
fall into the 
rivet These 


short outruns 
are not con- 
sidered lefects 
by the jumpers 
as they save a 
long and tecdiou 
limb, and when 
once ove! the 
jump the men 
are always keen 
to be at il 
avain; but trom 
the sper tacular 
point of view 
they certainly 
are not advan 
tageous 

T hie latest 
addition to the 
ski jumps of the 
world which 
was built so 
recently 2s last 
summer, i 
placed in ideal 
surroundings 
and = from the 
Sper tator’s point 
of view would 
be cifin it wo 
beat. It is 
situated half-an 
hour’s walk 
beyond Miirren Will Cadby 

t necessarily 

uphill walk-—and ts known as the Egertenthal Jump, well above 
the trees, surrounded with grand snow-covered mountains, 
whieh are backed usually with a deep blue sky and _ blessed 
with a windless air, and in the wildest and most typical of 
Alpine scenery fen thousand spectators could watch the 
jump from start to finish and yet not be crowded. The present 
writer was one of a few who saw the preliminary trials last 
winter. We were standing on the slope of the mountain some 
distance below the jump. High up above us, the figure of a man, 
made Lilliputian by the distance, began to move. Pace increased 
very quickly, and this far-off doll was seen to crouch as he 
neared the edge of the take off, from which he sprang, hovering 
in the air like a bird upon the wing. Several seconds later the 
skier came gracefully to earth, or, rather, snow, a long way 
down the slope, flashed large as life past us and continued his 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON GARDEN ORNAMENT. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


MONG all the older of the important gardens that are 
so numerous throughout the British Islands, there 
is but little that remains to us in the way of garden 
ornament that is of an earlier date than the first 
three decades of the sixteenth century. It may 

well be supposed that there were ornamental gardens attached 
to the villas built in Britain by her Roman conquerors, for 
the great gardens of Rome and its environment, profusely 
ornamented with sculpture and architectural detail, with many 
beautiful ways of using water, and ordered alleys of clipped 
evergreens, were still maintained in their original splendour. 
But this we can only conjecture, for there remains no existing 
proof or written record. We hear of a pleasure garden made 
in the thirteenth century by King Henry III. at Woodsiock, 
but it is an isolated fact in the history of horticulture. Manu 
scripts of the fifteenth century show small walled gardens 
with arbours, fountains and turfed seats, with trellises and 
covered alleys, where suitable shrubs and trees were trained 
over a wooden framework. It must be remembered that before 
the time of King Henry VIII. the great houses were still places 
of defence, closely encompassed by moat or wall, and that 
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course to the valley, where we could distinguish him pull up 
with a leisurely turn—again a Lilliputian. 

The expert, no doubt, prides himself on coming to a 
standstill quickly; but that is just the incident from a 
pictorial point 
ot view that 
spoils the effect 
One wants to 
see the bird 
skim on, whereas 
with the sudden 
turn the poetry 
of motion is, as 
it were, broken 
so abruptly that 
the result is 
artistically un- 
pleasant. As 
the slope of 
the Egertenthal 
Jump runs 
steeply out for 
a __ considerable 
distance, a quick 
turn cannot be 
made, and _ so 
the rhythmic 
movement is 
carried to its 
natural conclu- 
sion, which 
greatly adds to 
the beauty of 
the scene. 

ee... of 
course, there is 
another side to 
« ~s the picture. 

ae Before the skier 

bas 1) can perform as 
just described, 
Copyright. he has to come 
over the jump 
many times and land in a heap, and go hurtling down the 
slope in a cloud of snow, picking himself up, dishevelled 
but undaunted. It is a singular and pleasant fact that bad 
accidents are extremely rare at ski-jumping owing to the 
fact that the steepness of the hill where the skier alights 
and the firmiy-packed snow break all falls and render them 
harmless. 

Standing in this amphitheatre of snow-draped peaks, with 
the imposing Egerfurke as a background to the jumper, watching 
the tiny human actor, equipped only with his long, narrow foot 
wings, safely and beautifully accomplish the descent of a 
thousand feet of snow slope in a few seconds, partly in the 
air, and partly gliding at train speed over the snow, is a 
sight worth going many miles to see, and one that can never 
be forgotten. WiLt Cappy. 


GARDEN. 


the spaces within were small, and, therefore, necessarily given 
to herbs and plants for use in the kitchen and pharmacy. 
Gardens for pleasure and beauty were thus almost unknown. 
But when the country became more settled, and a private house 
was no longer a fortress, and the windows of the main rooms, 
that formerly might only look into an enclosed court, could 
now be large and wide and could look abroad without fear 
into the open country—with this wholesome and comfortable 
expansion of the house came also the widening of the hitherto 
cramped garden spaces. 

Gardens for pleasure might now be made, and every house 
had its roomy bowling green. Then, with increasing enjoyment 
of garden delights came the desire for garden ornaments. Sun- 
dials had long been in use, but now they were to be for ornament 
as well as utility, placed as centres and at other salient points 
of garden schemes. No fewer than sixteen dials were made for 
the King’s new garden at Hampton Court. But garden expan- 
sion and the worthiest forms of ornament did not come at once, 
for we read of much that was meretricious, such as an abundance 
of painted woodwork, painted wooden figures of heraldic animals, 
and, still worse, gilt birdcages and objects of coloured glass. 
Still, it is a matter for regret that no one example of this manner 
of gardening should remain to us, such as this garden of Hampton 
Court as laid out by King Henry VIII. after the fall of Cardinal 
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Wolsey, or the King’s next enterprise of the same nature— 
the creation of the palace and garden of Nonesuch. One of 
the ornamental features of these Tudor gardens was the 
“ knotted ” garden, a compact space laid out in a symmetrical! 
design, whose character was not unlike that of the elaborate 
braided and corded work on the full-dress clothing of the day. 
That curious and perplexing toy, the maze, was also usual, 
both this and the “knotted” garden being outlined with 
edgings of tufted herbs or plants of sub-shrubby growth, such 
as thyme, dwarf box, hyssop, lavender, rosemary and lavender- 
cotton, though frequently the maze was of clipped trees six 
to seven feet high, in which case its walls were usually of yew 
or hornbeam. But in what remains to us in existence or record 
of these Tudor gardens there is still a slight feeling of cramped 
space—there is not yet perfect freedom. That was to follow 
later, as the outcome of influences from Southern Europe. 
Hitherto no distinct style of architecture had been known in 
England other than the Gothic, some of whose structural 
ornamental developments were carried further in our country 
than in any other of Northern Europe. 

But that extraordinary revival of learning and new life 
in the fine arts that we know as the Italian Renaissance, whose 
dawning was in the end of the thirteenth century, and whose 
noontide was towards the close of the fifteenth century, was 
destined to extend its influences to the gardens of England. 
Meanwhile, one of its conspicuous effects in Italy was the building 
of stately villas, the term “ villa’’ comprehending both house 
and garden. The garden was equally the work of the architect ; 
indeed, in many, if not most, cases the garden was more lavishly 
treated with architectural enrichment than the house itself. 
Many of these gardens have perished, some, indeed, quite recently, 
but enough remain to impress us with a just idea of the sense 
of dignity and harmony with which the minds of their designers 
were saturated. No doubt they had the advantage of a simplicity 
of apprehension and aim which to modern designers is a thing 
of the past. For they had the ancient classical models and 
tradition alone, while we of modern days have our minds en- 
cumbered and distracted, and our sense of fitness perplexed, 
by a vast number of influences bearing upon questions of orna- 
ment. For to us the word ornament means decoration, not 
of one, but of many styles; not classical only, but of Gothic, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian, Arab and Moorish, and numberless 
base hybrids of these well-defined styles. We have to allow 
that the marvellous discoveries and inventions of the nineteenth 
century and the diffusion of education have had some evil 
effects among their many good ones. Easy production by casting 
and stamping of metal by machinery, facility of communication 
combined with superficial smatterings of many branches of 
knowledge, trade competition (that greatest of all enemies to 
artistic production), that during the last century have flooded 
the world with masses of cheap rubbish, falsely called ornamental 
because covered with some kind of pattern—all these influences 
tend to debase and confuse public taste. The honest student 
of pure decoration, faced at every step with some one or other 
ignoble, if not actually vile, design in building, in furniture, 
in every kind of public erection and domestic appointment, 
has, with infinite labour and difficulty, to free his mind from all 
this mass of clogging impediment and to begin quite afresh ; 
moreover, he must acquire a considerable measure of critical 
discernment before he can find his way through the maze of 
so-called ornament, false, intrusive and meretricious, that 
surrounds him on every side. It is sad to think of this and to 
know that it is an apparently unavoidable side-issue of our 
progress—all this ll-directed effort, all this toilsome production 
of bad and debasing inutility. 

The artists of the Renaissance had no such stumbling- 
blocks. They had, it is true, some knowledge of Gothic aichi- 
tecture ; but it was never rooted in Italy as was the Classical ; 
and when the great upheaval came, when the men of wealth 
and influence searched for and endowed and upheld those who 
were already possessed of learning, industry and genius, it was 
to the classical literature of Greece and Rome, to their archi- 
tecture, sculpture and decoration, that the energy of these giants 
of the Middle Ages was directed. Then were created those 
wonderful gardens whose general designs have remained to us 
as superb models, the precious quality of whose decorative detail 
as garden ornament has never been surpassed or even approached. 
Their influence was to reach our English gardens in late Tudor 
days, though in the earlier Tudor gardens there were already 
some features that recalled some of those of the pleasure grounds 
of antiquity. For the maze was the direct descendant of the 
older labyrinth, and flower gardens were very small and closely 
surrounded by clipped hedges of evergreens. The “ covert 
alleys,’ too, had their ancient counterpart and the aviaries of 
singing birds. 

English architects travelled and studied in Italy and returned 
with minds widened and stored with methods of taking advantage 
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of the new freedom. Then it was that some of the greatest 
houses of the English Renaissance arose—Hardwick, Wollaton, 
Longleat—and with them the wide garden spaces and an adapta- 
tion of the methods of the gardens of Italy. But there can be 
little doubt that the true Italian garden cannot be rightly 
transplanted into our climate. It always remains exotic, and 
yet it so happens that in the only portions of our islands where 
some illusion of Italian conditions might be gained, namely, 
in the Isle of Wight and the southern coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall, it has scarcely been attempted. Those who are 
acquainted with the gardens of Italy at first hand cannot help 
feeling this comparative unsuitability. We have not the sky, 
or we have it only on but few days in the year ; we have not the 
temperature ; above all, we have not the endless abundance 
of rushing water. 

The villas of antiquity and of the Italian Renaissance were 
almost invariably on hilly ground, needing steep terracing in 
some place where there was an ample water supply. There are 
cases where there are whole rivers of water rushing down long 
flights of steps, plunging at intervals into pools or basins and 
then flowing on in endless variety of invention for garden 
beneficence or garden delight. Cisterns on high ground were so 
arranged as to give ample pressure for fountain jets. The wealth 
of invention, in fountains alone, if described from known ex- 
amples would fill a book. Fountains in the open formed centres 
of garden schemes in relation to the parterre, and were commonly 
known by the name of the deity whose sculptured figure formed 
the central ornament. On rising ground a frequent form was 
the wall-fountain, sometimes expanded into the still more 
important “ theatre.” Here, in a space more or less semi- 
circular, would be a colossal group of Tritons, or a Neptune 
with attendants of human shape, or water monsters, and boldly- 
rusticated architectural forms cunningly intergrouped with 
masses of the living rock. Over or through the rock, only 
partly tamed by the guiding of the design, the water would 
come thundering into the great pool or basin, the sound reverberat- 
ing from the wing-walls and gaining both in volume and mystery. . 
Then in another part of the garden where steps descended from 
the higher ground, little runnels were often built in order that 
the wayfarer might be accompanied on either side by the sweet 
tinkling and musical gurgle of the running rills. Near a seat 
there was always, as in the more ancient days, a fountain for 
the enjoyment of the pleasant, refreshing sound of falling water. 
In comparing the ornamental possibilities of our English gardens 
with those of Italy, this lack of water is a conspicuous deficiency, 
and it is the more to be regretted in these days when the reposeful 
and soothing qualities of pleasure grounds are more than ever 
important. For to a tired brain there is nothing more healing 
or refreshing than the sound of falling or moving water. It is 
difficult to describe the mental effect ; but all who have noticed 
it and felt its salutary kindness will probably agree with the 
present writer that, even with closed eyes, it occupies the mind 
without strain in a way that no visible beauty can do. Other 
obvious delights of a garden are comparatively enlivening and 
awakening, but in days of summer heat the sound of water 
is lulling, tending to internal dreaming and refreshing brain- 
sleep. It may be that the contemplation of flower-border and 
parterre leads the mind to the thought of their production 
and maintenance and mutability, but the sound of water is 
final and eternal. Be this how it may, that garden is a happy 
one where running water may be freely used. But even when 
we have water we are apt to misuse it~ we are strangely careless. 
Nothing is more frequent than to sce some garden pool or fountain 
basin with a little water in the bottom only, and nothing looks 
worse or more neglectful. The proper water-level should be 
maintained and never relaxed; moreover, it should be near 
the level of the inner edge of the kerb or parapet—the nearer 
the better. If there is not a sufficient supply to feed the basin, 
the thing is a sham and a fraud, and ought not to be there. 
Gardens can quite well be designed without fountains or pools, 
but a water-space which is half empty shames and debases the 
garden. Often in the gardens of Italy the whole basin is raised 
and the water-level is raised with it. A fine example of such 
treatment is the Fountain of Neptune in the gardens of the 
Palazzo Doria at Genoa. The whole design is large and bold. 
The raised basin has an outline of eight segments of circles, 
four large and four smaller, with projecting bracketed plinths 
bearing figures of eagles. There is an inner basin whose lines 
are reversed. Each panel is a great hollow shell, and each pier, 
bearing sculptures suggesting the forms of swan and dolphin, 
is surmounted by an infant Triton. In the centre is the huge 
figure of Neptune, in his car drawn by sea-horses. This is an 
example of the greater fountains ; more frequently they were 
of one basin with a central figure or group, the kerb of some well- 
designed plan often treated with dwarf plinths and statues. 
Balustraded basins of considerable size were of fine effect, 
especially in connection with the thick groves of ilex and 
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cypress that so usually encompassed the pleasure ground. Of 
these there are good examples in the gardens at Frascati. 

But when such a basin is transplanted into an English 
garden with an open environment it only shows how bald 
and dull such treatment may be in itself. An example 
of this is at that fine place, Montacute in Somerset. 
There is an important fountain at Hewell Grange, a 
copy of the one in the market-place of Perugia. It has 
a good deal of panelled decoration, and is set in a_ basin 
of fair size. But the surroundings are quite inadequate, 
especially the very plain and wearisomely monotonous rounded 
kerb. Such examples show the dangers that beset the imita 
tion and importation of isolated objects. It is bad enough in 
England, but far worse in the Northern States of America, 
where the pleasure grounds seem still less fitted for the re« eption 
of Italian garden ornaments. If in England they often look 
out of place, in the States they have the appearance of unhappy 
exiles. It is true that there is a certain measure of success 
in the case of some of the Italian gardens in England, but 
this success may be nearly always traced to the 
strong individuality of some highly - cultured 
owner whose mind had become saturated with 
the spirit of the older work, and who was, 
therefore, able to reproduce it. Some notable 
examples (among others) that come to mind are 
the gardens made in recent years by Mr. John 
Morant at Brockenhurst in the New Forest, the 
parterre and other portions at Castle Ashby in 
Northamptonshire, and those of Balearres and 
Balcaskie, both in Fifeshire. But even in these 
one misses the delightful abandon of the design, 
the way the Renaissance artist let himself go, 
bursting with the wealth of his fancy and the 
over-mastering force of his conviction. 

Ihe Italian garden designers of the fifteenth 
century, imbued with the spirit of the ancient 
work and with their own traditions of nearly two 
centuries, showed an astonishing boldness of con- 
ception and fertility of invention. The whole 
thing was done with a kind of passion, of spon- 
taneous exuberance. It came straight out of the 
artist’s mind and is instinct with his vitalitv of 
imagination; his sense of beauty and _ fitness 
insisting on adequate and unrestrained expression. 
We, on the contrary, import a Venetian pozzo 
and put it as a centre ornament on gravel in 
the middle of a hybrid parterre in an open 
garden, where the poor exile cries aloud for its 
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and flagged pavement; or, if we are more 
ambitious, we bring over a pair of highly-decorated marble 
vases and erect them on plain plinths with a very slight and 
thin moulding at the base, as an ornament to the top of a 
short flight of unmoulded garden steps ! 

Such are the usual results of our attempts to introduce 
the Italian character into our gardens, although there is now 
and then a glimpse of the true Italian feeling, as in the well 
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designed box-planted parterre at Balcarres, and the view 
up the south walk at Chatsworth. In the latter case, and 
one or two others, the pleasant southern effect is gained by the 
straight outline of the masses of trees, recalling the bosco, 
the woodland frame that commonly surrounds the picture in 


the gardens of Italy. 
aie ay (To be continued.) 


AMERICAN HUNTERS. 


HERE is no doubt that Irish and English hunters are 
at present, and likely to remain, the best in the world ; 
and that not only because we own the choicest breed- 
ing-stock, but because, even with the best of our 
horses and mares, no country has yet succeeded in 

breeding and raising the highest type of English hunter. I 
am told that even mature horses bred and reared in England 
deteriorate when exported to Germany. The water, the air 
and the soil do not seem to suit them altogether. I put the water 


BAT, BY MEDDLER—BUELA. Copyright. 
first because I am more and more convinced, with the Arabs of 
old times, that water is the most important element in the well- 
being of the horse. But no one disputes the excellence of the 
Irish or English hunter. There are clearly not enough of them 
to go round, and we look anxiously to any source of supply which 
may help to meet the demand. There are two great difficulties 
in hunter-breeding in England, but it is only necessary to state 
one of them, and that is the fact that no one has 
yet discovered how to make _ hunter-breeding 
pay. Prices increase, but the supply constantly 
diminishes. This gives a peculiar interest to the 
pictures of American horses which illustrate this 
article. Those who, like the present writer, have 
owned and ridden a good many American horses 
will gratefully acknowledge their many good 
points. They are very hard, come again quite 
quickly after a hard day, but they do not seem 
to have quite the courage and dash of our 
English horses. I attribute it to the fact that 
they are grass-fed till a much later period in their 
lives than English horses are, and that, therefore, 
they mature later and have not the courage 
which marks our English horses. Those I have 
known required, too, a certain amount of schooling 
after they came to this country. Any reasonable 
height they would jump, and at timber they were 
super-excellent ; but they were apt not to spread 
themselves sufficiently over the wide ditches of 
the country where I lived. 

In the very characteristic photographs 
which illustrate this article, one sees at once 
the strong and the weak points of the American 
horse. Of the portraits now in front of me, 
several are snaffle-bridle horses ; all are obviously 
well bred and look like having a turn of speed. 
They have a hard, wiry look, which suggests 


Copyright. that they will carry more weight than one would 
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be tempted to give them credit for at first sight. 
But wiry, well-bred horses with good shoulders 
and good forehands, such as The Bat and Otho, 
or Vilga, all of which carry their saddles in the 
right place, and have excellent forehands, will 
bear much more weight than we might feel in- 
clined to suppose they could carry. Yet it is as 
quick, sharp twelve stone, or, at most, thirteen 
stone, hunters that most American horses shine. 
I note, too, a tendency in some of them to a 
certain uprightness in the pasterns. One or two 
of them are rather plain, but of no horses is it 
more true that “‘ handsome is as handsome does ”’ 
than of American hunters. Take, for example, 
Hempstead, once a well-known hunter with Long 
Island hounds. This horse not only jumped six 
feet three inches over timber at the New York 
Horse Show, which is all very well once in a 
way, but he carried his master well and safely 
over the Long Island country, which may be 
described as a huge cattle- pen divided into 
twenty-acre compartments by unbreakable timber 
fences nearly five feet high. It is all very well 
to jump a stiff bit of timber now and then if it is 
only that we may talk of it afterwards, but to 
jump thirty or forty in the course of a run is a 
different matter. Anyone who has seen the 
fences in America may well thank the goodness 
and the grace that, having been born a happy 
English child with a taste for hunting, his lot 
was laid in England and not elsewhere. Unbreak- 
able timber in America and wire in New Zealand 
and Australia are every-day occurrences. We 
admire those who take them on without shrink- 
ing, but prefer our own three feet six inches 
hedges and timber that will break at a pinch. But 
American hunters for such countries as the 
Meadowbrook are carefully schooled. I am told 
that the American plan is one that we adopted 
on the Indian frontier, and I have seen it used in 
England. The horses are turned into a circular 
school, the fences being unbreakable timber ones. 
The height is gradually raised until the young 
hunter jumps five feet of timber easily and safely. 
Of course, not all fences in America are such 
uncompromising timber, though rails are a feature 
in every hunt. Genesee and Philadelphia are 
more varied and natural countries, and the chase 
of the fox pure and simple the object of the 
hounds. Fox-hunting in America is a more 
artificial sport than with us, and horses require a 
special training. The hunters are bought where 
they can be found, in Canada, in Ireland, or in 
America, where numbers of good horses are bred, 
notably in the Genesee country mentioned above. 
The English thorough-bred is, as in the Old 
World so in the New, the source of all that is best 
in American light horses. 

One thing we may note is that American 
horsemen ride, as a rule, a shade faster than we 
do at timber. This is partly the result of the 
conditions of their sport in some places. Fast 
English hounds running hard on a good scent 
would soon leave the riders behind if they had 
to steady their horses when jumping out of the 
twenty-acre fields which are the usual size of 
enclosures in the Meadowbrook country. Now 
when an American rides a-hunting he means to 
be there or thereabouts, and thus it has come 
about that horses have learned to gallop steadily, 
but still to gallop, over the strong timber fences of 
their country. Falls are not common, not so 
frequent as with us; but then in America the 
take off and landing are, as a rule, sound, and 
this adds immeasurably to the safety of the 
rider. The American hunters are, too, trained 
to stand away from their fences and spring over 
rather than to get right under the fence and 
hoist themselves over in the fashion which so 
many English hunters adopt. The American 
hunters, then, are a useful second string to the 
bow of the English sportsman, and what he 
misses in some respects as compared with English 
horses will be made up to him by the hardness, 
soundness and endurance of these horses, and by 
the fact that, so far as my experience goes, they 
are very pleasant to ride. X 
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OUTH of Saumur and West of Fontevrault, the Castle 

of Montreuil-Bellay rises above the banks of the 

Phouet guarding the south-eastern barriers of the capital 

of Anjou. In the more modern geographical nomen 

clature of France, it stands at the meeting-point of 
Maine-et-Loire with Vienne and Les-Deux-Sévres. So fine a 
strategical position, and so magnificent a site above the river, 
was evidently appreciated by its earliest builders in a way that 
makes it more difficult than ever for me to believe the prevalent 
artistic jargon about the absence of all “ sense of landscape ”’ 
before the sixteenth (and some say even the seventeenth) 
century. The exquisitely appropriate setting of many ruins 
far older than 1500 can never be explained to my satisfaction 
solely by the theory that military buildings were set down 
where strategy demanded and peaceful abbeys where the monks 
could readily catch fish. The earliest Montreuil, as we shall 
see, combined both characteristics, and its site provides for 
the necessities of both. But there is a grandeur in its develop- 
ment which implies not merely the appreciation of natural 
beauty, but the knowledge how to make the most of it as well ; 
and so clearly has this sentiment survived that, though Montreuil 
is now a conglomeration of various architectural ages, the whole 
has become blended into a strong and satisfying unity which seems 
only to accentuate the essential dignity of the original conception. 
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I. 


‘ MAINE-ET-LOIRE), 
ATEAUX PROPERTY OF 


BARON GEORGES CHARLES 
MILLIN DE GRANDMAISON. 


In the series appearing in these pages I have endeavoured 
to treat each Castle as the frame for a separate portrait, whenever 
that was possible ; and this method has been chosen not merely 
because it is difficult in 1911 to take the same view of things 
as was possible twenty years ago, but because most of these 
places have, during that interval, received considerably more 
attention than was the case when I had the joy of seeing them 
for the first time; and it is now easily possible for anyone who 
may be interested in these sketches to go far more deeply into 
their architectural or historical details than I have space to 
do here. One thing, however, it would be impossible to find 
elsewhere, on either side of the Channel, and that is the collection 
of photographs specially taken for Country LIFE by Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans, which will form, taken together, an un- 
rivalled assemblage of the best material hitherto available. 
In Montreuil-Bellay it is somewhat more difficult than usual 
to choose the central figure in so long and vast a mass of history ; 
but, since contrast is a good thing in this as in other matters, 
I have chosen one of Montreuil’s later chatelaines, Mme. 
de Longueville, the sister of the great Condé and one of the 
heroines of the early Fronde, who took refuge here in 1653 from 
the somewhat hectic agitations of contemporary politics; and 
since the story of so frail and fair a lady seems slightly in- 
appropriate to the feudal towers and buttresses with which 
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this essay opens, I shall postpone a more detailed consideration 
of her gallantries to the second chapter, with which will be found 
some illustrations of the furniture and interior fittings of her 
time. It is somewhat curious to realise that though Montreuil 
was visited by Louis VIII. (1224), Charles VII. (1437), Louis XI. 
(on several occasions), Charles VIII. (1488 and 1490) and 
Louis XIII. (1620), none of these monarchs has left so lasting 
an impression as did Anne-Gen¢ vieve de Bourbon ; and though 
such noble families as those of Bellay (1030), Melun (1220) 


, 


Harcourt (1415), Meilleraye, Cossé-Brissac, and Trémouille 
(1760), had in turn inhabited the Castle before its present 
owners came there, it is with the Longuevilles (1488) that the 
place is most closely conne ted in the memories of France and 
nevland. Something may now be said of the traditions handed 
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on to them by their predecessors, and by them transmitted 
in 1756 to Jean-Charles Godefroy de la Trémouille, Duc de 
Thouars and Prince of Tarentum, whose descendants sold it 
in 1822 to M. Nivelleau, father-in-law of the Baron Millin de 
Grandmaison. 

[The Castle holds the north-eastern corner of the town, 
above the river Thouet, which flows from Secondigny, in the 
Deux-Sévres, and joins the Loire at Saumur. Like an advanced 
post of the citizens’ houses behind it, the rampart of Montreuil- 
Bellay now stands more free from their encroaching masonry 
than was the case in older and more dangerous days, and 
consequently, its various buildings group themselves in a finer 
and more spacious perspective than formerly, and the loss 
entailed by the practica disappearance of so much of the 
moats or drawbridges is thus almost compensated. What that 
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loss has meant elsewhere is perhaps most visible at Chambord, 
where the huge towers squat on the level plain with a top 
heavy appearance that is even more emphasised by the 
Brobdingnagian flourishes of their roofs and chimneys. But 
if you look at the old sixteenth century prints you will see that 
these same towers once rose proudly from the encircling waters 
of a moat so deep that the true sweep and proportion of their 
massive masonry had its full effect. A similar improvement, 
on a smaller scale, will soon be visible at Hampton Court, where 
visitors will be able to admire the actual depth of the walls on 
each side of the main entrance after the moat has been entirely 
dug out again, and the old bridge rebuilt. The reverse process, 
and one more comparable with Montreuil-Bellay, may be 
studied in Paris on the modern Parvis of Notre Dame, which 
once rose out of a confused 
mass of houses many of 
which actually touched the 
walls of their Salvation 
Such crowded conditions may 
certainly have stimulated that 
peculiarly soaring grace of 
French cathedrals which is 
combined with a boldness in 
the treatment of detail in 
high places, necessitated when 
the lower portion of the 
walls became so rapidly en- 
cumbered with alien excres 
cences. But there is no 
doubt that the Notre Dame 
we know, standing free in its 
own space, gives a far better 
opportunity of appreciation 
for its designer’s work ; and 
it may be noted that our 
English cathedrals, built in 
a country which enjoyed 
domestic peace far earlier 
than her turbulent neigh- 
bours, nearly all stand, like 
Salisbury, in the midst of a 
fair lawn, or, like Durham 
one of the most splendid sites 
in all the world—upon a rock 
above a river. 

So stood the earliest 
castle on the bend ot the 
Thouet when the first Bellay, 
from whom it took its earliest 
name, was granted it in fief 
by Fulk Nerra, that great 
castle-builder, after he had 
taken Saumur in about 10309. 
Bellay’s wife, Grécie, having 
borne him three sons, of 
whom the youngest became 
Archbishop of Rheims, 
married Geoffrey Martel, 
Count of Anjou, but died of 
shame at his ill-treatment of 
her, in a convent. By this 
time the little monastery 
founded by her first husband 
had become famous enough 
to suggest that Montreuil 
(Monasteriolum) should be 
combined with Bellay to form 
the full title by which the spot 
was henceforth to be known, 
and to be distinguished from 
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(no doubt of similar origin) 
in different parts of France. The memory of this sacred nucleus 
is preserved in the buildings, like Doré’s illustrations to Balzac’s 
“Contes Drdlatiques,” still called “The Monks’ Lodgings” 
in the Castle of to-day; and round their tiny predecessor the 
first Bellays reared their massive donjon keeps and dug their 
moats. So much, in fact, did they believe in their security 
that they roused a revolt among the barons of the Western 
marches against no less a chieftain than the hot - blooded 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of our Henry II. For a whole 
year Montreuil-Bellay was besieged and the surrounding 
country devastated, and it surrendered to superior forces 
in 1151. In the early decades of the next century it had 
passed, by the marriage of the heiress Agnes, to William 
of Melun, and to her hospitality came King Louis VIII. 
in 1224. 
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One of het 
descendants, 
another William 
of Melun, fol 
lowed St. Loui 
to the Crusades 
in 1270, with 
three banner 
and twelve 
knights, at a 
payment ol 


» OOO livres and 


his provisions 
from the King’s 
own Commis 


ariat. In 1316 
the heiress of 
another noble 
family added 
the lands of Tan 
carville to those 
of Melun= and 
Montreuil, and 
Jean de Melun, 
richer than any 
of lus forbears 
was able to fight 
under the Royal 
standard of Jean 
de Poitiers and 
win the high post 
of Great Cham 
berlain of Franc Ce. 
a dignity to 
which he added 
reputa 
tion as a captain 
in the field. His 
othice passed to 


a great 


a son of the same 
name and title, 
who was made 
Governor of Bur- 
gundy, Cham 
pagne and Brie, 
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a combination 
which perhaps 
did not possess 
quite the same 
succulent signifi- 
cance as it does 
now, but was 
clearly the origin 
of both wealth 
and influence, for 
by 1353 he had 
become the 
King’s Lieu- 
tenant in Brit- 
tany as well, and 
his Royal master 
had more than 
recompensed him 
for the heavy 
ransom neces- 
sitated by a tem- 
porary captivity 
with the English 
forces. In 1359 
he crossed the 
Channel to Eny- 
land itself as 
confidential 
envoy for the 
French King 
John, then him- 
self our prisoner ; 
and in a minia- 
ture preserved in 
the Bibliotheque 
Nationale lhe is 
depicted _ bring- 
ing back the 
answer of the 
French Princes 
to King Edward, 
whose annoyance 
has been = suffi- 
ciently indicated 
in Froissart’s 
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lively phrases. At the time of this capable nobleman’s death, 
in 1385, it is recorded in the archives of Montreuil that, as one 
of the most powerful Seigneurs of Anjou, he had no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty-nine fiefs for which homage was 
rendered, in addition to his patronage as Vicomte of Thouars. 
In 1388 his son, the fourth William in the title, went in the Royal 
suite to Germany with Charles V., and he is picked out by 
Christine de Pisan as in the front rank of the best gentlemen 
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of France. The diplomatic qualities he evidently inherited 
and improved were displayed in England, in 1393, over the 
negotiations for peace; at Avignon, in 1395, where he inter- 
viewed the Pope on the burning questions of the Schism ; in 
Genoa, next year, where he took possession in the name of the 
King ; and in Cyprus, where he negotiated a treaty of alliance. 
He was a Privy Councillor and first President of the Cour des 
Comptes, a kind of primitive Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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It was due to his efforts that the town of Montreuil was su- 
rounded by the fortified wall, of which several traces still remain. 
His wife, of the powerful and noble house of Parthenav, was 
well worthy of her lord; and it was through her daughter, the 
heiress Margaret, that his great possessions eventually passed 
to the celebrated family of the Harcourts, one of whom, before 
his death at Cressy, had married an Isabeau de Parthenay. 

The Harcourts had been brilliantly connected with the best 
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blood in France almost from the earliest days of their emergence 
into fame in Normandy; but John (VI.) flew at yet higher 
game when in 1350 he married Catherine de Bourbon, sister-in 
law of Charles V. It was his nephew, James, who married 
Marguerite de Melun, and thus added Montreuil-Bellay to his 
own inheritance. Already Baron de Montgommery, Comte 
de Saint Paul, and Seigneur de Noyelles, this James Harcourt 
was Constable of France in 1411, and fought with desperate 
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bravery at Agincourt, where he was taken prisoner. No sooner 
had he contrived his release than he hastened to relieve Rouen. 
With two thousand men he attempted to create a sufficient 
diversion, by an attack on the English lines, to give time for a 
successful sally from the beleaguered town; for Henry V. 
might well have imagined that this comparatively small force 
was but the vanguard of the Royalist army that had so long 
promised help to Rouen in her bitter straits. But Harcourt’s 
men were repulsed and he was himself taken prisoner. He 
may have been present at that piteous scene in the great hall 
of the Chartreuse de la Rose outside the city, where the young 
English King, with the cold, impassive, handsome countenance 
that seemed to bear the prophecy of early death, listened to 
the starving Ambassadors of hunger-stricken Rouen, beneath 
the tapestry that bore the ominous device “Jamais.’” Upon 
January 20th, 1419, the town surrendered after having suffered 
the ultimate horrors of privation and distress. James Harcourt 
had no doubt been the more anxious to assist it because his 
relative John had just previously been Captain of its Castle, 
and another Harcourt had been Archbishop of a See which was 
in the centre of that family’s original possessions. He had then 
been married scarcely a year to Marguerite de Melun at Montreuil, 
and he spent nearly all the rest of his life in fighting the English 
or their partisans, until he was slain beneath the walls of Par- 
thenay in 1428. His valour was inherited, with his titles, by 
his son William ; and his daughter, Marie, married Jean, “ the 
bastard of Orleans,’’ Count of Dunois and Longueville. 

Chis William proved himself a brilliant soldier at Montereau- 
sur-Yonne, at Pontoise, at Caen, Falaise, Cherbourg and wherever 
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his hereditary 
enemies, the 
English, were 
found 
during the 
reign of i, ; 
Charles VIL., ht. — 
the best tri- 7 _ ry 
ol 


to be 


bute to his 
worth being 
his selection 
by that very 
perfect, gentle 
knight, René 
d’Anjou,as 
one of his ex- 
ecutors. After 
the death of 
his first wife, 
Perroneiie 
d’Amboise, he 
married Yo- 
lande de 
Laval, daugh- THE 
ter of the 

Baron de 

Vitré, and it was for her, apparently, that he designed tle 
splendid fifteenth century castle whch still survives the older 
feudai fortress of ms ancestors. On the left of the great 
gateway is a very curious 
square building, which was 
originally a kitchen, and on 
the right, in the court of 
honour, are the Vieux 
Chateau, which has two fine 
spiral staircases in the towers 
at each end, with brickwork 
above the masonry at their 
summits, and the collegiate 
chapel, which contains a very 
curious heraldic mosaic com- 
memorating the descent and 
the alliances of the famous 
house of Harcourt. Its vault- 
ing recalls that of St. Etienne 
at Chinon, one of the finest 
fifteenth century naves on the 
Loire, built about twenty 
years before. The sanctuary 
of Montreuil had hardly been 
completed when Count 
William was carried into it 
to burial, and his widow, 
Yolande, piously completed 
both the chapel and _ the 
Chateau Neuf which her be- 
loved and brilliant husband 
had begun. She had more 
than her fair share of sorrow, 
for after her elder daughter, 
Marguerite, had died within 
a few weeks of her betrothal 
to René d’Alencon, Jeanne, 
her second daughter, now the 
heiress, had been betrothed 
to René de Lorraine, son of 
Ferry de Vaudemont and 
Yolande, daughter of the 
good King René. But at the 
death of Count William the 
betrothal was repudiated on 
the ground that Jeanne was 
deformed and incapable of 
bearing children. The blow 
was a bitter one both to 
mother and daughter, and 
they died (1487-88) soon 
afterwards, within’ twelve 
months of one _ another, 
whereby the lands and castle 
of Montreuil came to Francois 
d'Orléans, son of the famous 
Dunois and of Marie, the 
daughter of that James 
Harcourt already mentioned 
at the siege of Rouen. 
Close by the square kitchen, 
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which I spoke of just now, and on its western side, is a 
little building called the “‘ Petit Chateau,” with a stair- 
case at its back, and four round towers half eugaged in 
the walls from which they spring. Each has its own 
spiral staircase and conical roof of slate, and here 
tradition assigns the dwelling of the canons of the 
collegiate chapel. THEODORE ANDREA COOK 





ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
AVIT. AND XVII, CENTURIES 


SIR W. H. LEVER’S COLLECTION.—II. 

HE red lacquer cabinet shewn belongs to the 
portion of the Lever collection antecedent to 
true eighteenth century furniture—which may be 
roughly dated as commencing about 1710. In 
this example, the serpentine gabled top framed 

in such thick mouldings, the construction of the interior, 
the design of the lower rail, with its globular feet and 
the large detail of the lacquer-work, are all suggestive of 
Stewart taste, pointing towards the end of William’s reign 
as a probable date; while the drawing and scale of the 
figures, their isolation in composition, their want of life 
and painstaking imitation of Chinese draughtsmanship, 








WALNUT TABLE, 
With Acanthus ornament on the legs. 





CURVED AND GILT MIRROR. 
3/t. 6in. high. 


disciose the curious sense of incompetence inseparable 

from early English lacquer, though the actual colour 

of the red examples is generally very preferable to those 

of foreign origin. Red lacquer furniture, though now held 

in such great esteem, could not have obtained so much 
favour at the time of its manufacture, for the production 
' of the actual tone would give but little trouble and in 
no way account for its comparative scarcity. It is more 
likely that, when first made, the colour was found to be 
so overpowering and discordant among other furniture, 
that only a limited number of pieces could be placed 
with pleasing effect. The Chinese appear to have used 
red lacquer but sparingly on their own furniture of any 
size, though they employed it freely for the decoration 
of numberless small objects and utensils. 

It is comparatively easy to distinguish Oriental from 
European lacquer, but considerably more difficult to 
discriminate between the distinctive qualities of many 
of the Dutch and English examples, and no study of 
Stalker and Parker’s much-quoted works will settle the 
matter. A knowledge of drawing, gilding and technique 
will greatly help; but any judgment formed, however 
experienced, should pass to its ultimate conclusion through RED LACOUER WRITING CABINET. 
M the paths of diffidence. We know that the importa- ad abe 
tion of Dutch and Chinese lacquer into this country William ITI. 
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towards the end of 
the seventeenth 
century was the 
origin ot starting 
our own manu 
facture, as the 
lashion for it 
spread very 
rapidly, and it ts 
obvious that most 
of our early ettorts 
in lacquer must 
have been learnt 
from Dutch crafts- 


men, who had 
already acquired 
the process from 
the East On 


close observation 
Duteh lacquer 
decoration will bn 
found to be more 
Oriental than ours 
in sentiment, thei 
drawing more sure 
and decisive, with 
the imeidents of 
the design gener 
ally connected by 
some consecutive 
story, the raised 
portions less obtru 
sively lumpy and 
the introduction 
of various colours 
more {trequent; 
the metal dust 
employed appears 
also to have been 
better selected and 
more judiciously 
applied than is” generally the case on English work 
and, consequently, better calculated to preserve a brilliant 
eflect and stand wear. In Oriental lacquer the ground will 
be found always of extremely smooth quality, the sense of paint 
not being apparent, and the different metal powders employed 
highly preserved. The drawing on Chinese lacquer gives an 
impression of extreme dexterity and rapidity, the plants, 
flowers and trees being indicated with the combination of 
botanical knowledge and decorative instinct that belongs 
exclusively to China and Japan; human life is’ generally 
depicted as wooden and mechanical, but all birds and animals are 
alive with anatomical action ; alsothe accurate touch produced by 
the peculiar shaped brushes employed is often very clearly 
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seen. Of the many 
mirrors in this 
collection the one 
illustrated is most 
unusual in shape 
- for its period, 
which is’ within 
the first quarter of 
the century. The 
trefoil heading, 
with two bold 
scrolls terminating 
in leafage and husk 
pendants, is full of 
movement, and 
better in com- 
position than the 
rather _ tortuous 
cornucopias of the 
base, which = are 
headed by the 
double-headed 
cherubim motive 
so frequently in- 
troduced by 
Gibbons; t his 
forms a bracket 
suitable for a 
candle-bracket or 
tall vase. On the 
same page is 
shown an elegant 
a walnut table 
wg which is carved 
in a pattern that 
rather belongs to 
the true mahogany 
period. The 
long, graceful legs, 
headed with a 
mask that hipson to 
the frame, are reminiscent of earlier work, but the stringy acanthus 
ornament which covers the shoulders, stretching far down the 
legs, and the rather small grasp of the claw on the ball, prove 
that this mask is merely reverting to a previous fashion ; the 
edge to the top is not a true walnut moulding, and the gadroon- 
ing of the frame shows a feature that is more often connected 
with mahogany. A set of Nankin vases of the highest quality 
stand on the table. 

Variety in wall-lights formed a great feature in the decora- 
tion of rooms from about 1740, for the lighting power of early 
chandeliers was comparatively small. The very large crystal 
chandelier at Hampton Court possesses but fourteen lights, 
therefore until larger specimens were introduced by Adam and 
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other designers, the number of sconces used in a 
large room must have been considerable. As the 
English at this period by no means excelled in the 
arts of brass-casting and ormolu, such things would 
have been probably imported from France, and then, 
when the shape permitted, reproduced here in wood ; 
the tendency of style therefore is frequently French 
in sentiment. At Court and in the houses of the 
great nobility chandeliers were evidently numerous, 
but the ordinary lighting of a large room in the 
majority of English country houses must have been 
totally inadequate. The photograph shows one of a 
pair of gilt wall lights evidently inspired by a French 
model, but English in boldness of execution and 
solidity of proportion. The man who is removing the 
fish from the lady’s line has a moustache, and his 
coat and sash also denote a foreign fashion, while the 
entirely French feeling of the treatment of the fountain 
and its surroundings clearly suggests the origin of the 
design. This imitation of the French School can be 
found even as late as 1760, and the simple little 
commode shown here is a specimen of this time, 
though only a plain variety by some unimportant 





CARVED WALL LIGHT. 
3 feet high. 


man of the more elaborate type produced by Chip- 
pendale, and described by him as “ made in the 
antique manner.”’ The inlaid oval panels of the doors 
show the admixture of styles, which is further carried 
out by the quarterings of the sycamore panels and the 
inlaid band that surrounds them. There is a table in 
the long gallery at Hatfield very similar in execution 
with the same disjointed bunches of flowers 
contained in ovals surrounded by these plain veneers. 

The rapid change in style that took place in 
decoration and _ furniture after the accession af 
George III. was remarkable. The appointment of 
Robert Adam to the King in 1762 approximates the 
date at which this change commenced, when classical 
severity suddenly swept away the fanciful Chinese 
and rococo motives, though within twelve years we 
find that Adam was again introducing a rather 
gayer element from the French Court. This is apparent 
in the chairs made for Osterley, the design for which 
is in the Soane Museum, and a little later in the type 
of gilt furniture, such as the settee illustrated, and 
the chair, part of a set, given in the coloured plate. 
The cylindrical legs, with vase-shaped headings and 
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With inlaid and painted top. 





PAINTED COMMODE. 
With marble top 
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the reed mouldings of the backs, bound and tied with 
ribbons, as seen here, were very favourite details of this 
lighter style. The introduction of a long oval connected 
to the back by pater and delicately painted in grisaille with 
a border of coloured flowers, constituted a hew feature in chair- 
back settees, adding much to the fanciful character ; the splats 
also centre in medallions. Angelica Kauffmann and Cipriani 
obtained much patronage for the decoration of such furniture. 
Che original coverings -probably of silk -have been replaced 
by a rather coarse wool applied needlework, neither congenial 
nor suited to the elegant appearance of this rare set. 

rhe side-table, of about 1790, here pictured shows the influence 
of Pergolesi, who was so much associated with Adam until the 
latter’s death in 1792 lhe tops of these tables, as in the present 
instance, were inlaid or painted with garlands of flowers, o1 
at times are found of marble 
inlaid with a coloured de 
sign in composition. The 
frame and legs in this 
example are gilt, the former 
being enriched with the 
simulated tabs and tassels 
often found on bed valances 
of this” date: the light 
festoons of flowers hanging 
from the lower member of 
the frame are of compo 
sition on a metal string 
ing. It is obvious that the 
feet have been cut, and this 
somewhat detracts from the 
otherwise perfect: proportions 
of the piece. The commode 
illustrated, which is entirely 
painted in colours, and about 
the same date, is an attractive 
example of the style where 
the incoming taste for 
painted decoration had ex 
cluded all veneer and inlay. 
rhe top is surmounted by a 
buff marble slab, its colow 
being repeated in the borders 
that frame the panels, on 
which the familiar festoons, 
pendants and patere of the 
previous twenty-five years 
are rendered in the diminutive scale they had attained by that 
time. The groundwork of the panels is a fresh sea green, and 
in the centre of each compartment is a classical panel painted 
by Angelica Kauffmann in excellent and bright condition ; these 
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are framed by reed and ribbon bandings that give great value 
to the pictures. To the sides of this cabinet can be seen chairs 


of Hepplewhite make, of which there are a profusion all through 


this comprehensive collection. PERCY MACQUOID. 


FOTTINGS AT THE 
KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 


EVOUT dog-lovers from all over the country who 
made a pilgrimage to the Kennel Club Show at the 

Crystal Palace last week were amply rewarded for 

their pains, it being doubtful if a finer collection was ever 
got together under one roof. As I mentioned last week, the 





OF OPINION IN REGARD TO THE AWARDS. 


entry was enormous, and it was gratifying to note that few of 
the sections were weak. Not so very long ago, the second day 
was more or less a dies non ; but now, owing to the numerous 
special prizes of considerable value being awarded, it is of 
more interest to the majority of people 
than the first. Last week the spacious 
ring was thronged with spectators 
from early morning until well into the 
evening, and it may be as well to 
deal with the happenings here first. 
Messrs. Walter Glynn, J. Sidney 
Turner and R. R. P. Wearing, to 
whom fell the task of awarding the 
mixed specials, had many a_ hard 
nut to crack. They started on the 
team classes, which appeared in the 
catalogue for the first time. Mr. H. 
Reginald Cooke’s even lot of retrievers 
were considered the best sporting 
team, being placed over Mrs. Borman’s 
Borzois, second, and Mr. F. Saunders’ 


Clumbers, third. The nine teams 
together in the ring made a pretty 
sight. The class for non-sporting 


dogs furnished an apt illustration of 
the ups and downs experienced in the 
show world. In the breed classes for 
Chows, Mrs. Raikes’ team was first, 
with Mrs. Scatamanga’s asreserve. In 
the open competition the latter lady 
took the first place, and Mrs. Raikes’ 
dogs were unnoticed, second and third 
going to Mr. G. Cook’s mastiffs, 
which included the two challenge 
prize-winners, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Z. Walker’s mastiffs. At any rate, 
it is encouraging to see the old 
British dog holding his own to this 
extent. The award in the sporting 
terriers followed closely the decision 
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of the specialist judge, for of Mr. D. E. 
R. Griffith’s five Welsh terriers, four had 
won first prizes in their breed classes, 
while the fifth was third. The dogs being 
well handled and of level merit all 
through, the team was verv attractive. 
Mr. A. E. G. Way’s wire-haired fox- 
terriers, second, were a nice lot, and the 
Airedales belonging to Messrs. Mills and 
Buckley also were very good. Mrs. 
Langton Dennis led a beautiful little team 
of Pomeranians to victory in the toy class, 
being followed by Mrs. Pinto Leite’s toy 
spaniels and Gertrude Lady  Decies’ 
Pekingese. 

The most important event, however, 
was the awarding of the six beautiful 
Coronation caskets presented by Messrs. 
Spratt, the first being of the value of 100 
guineas and the second of half that 
amount. It is not surprising that the 
process occupied nearly four hours when 
we consider that after a first rigorous 
weeding out sixty dogs remained in 
the ring, this number ultimately being 
reduced to sixteen, when the really serious 
business began. The ultimate selection 
of Mr. T. Steadman’s’ English setter 
Mallwyd Albert for first place was well 
received. Thisis a handsome blue Belton, 
with a typical head, plenty of bone and 
a free mover. He had previously won 
the championship in his variety. The 
other prizes in order went to Messrs. 
Mills’ and Buckley’s Airedale, Clonmel 
Imperious ; Mr. A. Cooper’s fox-terrier, 
Champion Guycroft Salex; Mr. Stretch’s 
collie, Ormskirk Majority; Mrs. G. 
Plant’s bulldog, Baronet of Teesdale ; 
and Mr. R. A. V. Hamilton’s bulldog, 
Silent Knight of Hollybrook, the first 
reserve being Mrs. H. H. Spicer’s Brussels 
griffon, Copthorne  Linnet. M.. UH. 
Reginald Cooke’s flat-coated retrieve, 
Champion Jimmy of Riverside, took the 
cup for the best champion of any breed, 
and the best exhibit under &lb. was 
considered to be Mrs. Claude Cain’s 
Pomeranian, Champion Coldhurst Beauty. 


SoME NOTABLE FEATURES. 


Space does not permit of a criticism 
of all the varieties, so I must content 
myself with glancing at some of the out- 
standing features. A remarkably fine 
entry of bloodhounds was carefully judged 
by Dr. Semmence, who found the dog 
champion in Mr. Wilfrid N. Unwin’s 
Champion Porthos, a beautiful hound of 
the real old type, the runner-up being 
Dr. Garfit’s Cerdic, a hound excelling in 
quality and with a very taking front. 
Rear-Admiral Bayly’s Old Ship Usher 
pressed him closely, having grand sub- 
stance, but not being quite so straight. 
The Reai-Admiral’s Champion Mary of 
Burgundy won comfortably in_ bitches, 
the second being Dr. Garfit’s Irene, 
another one of good quality and with 
plenty of bone. Mr. Unwin’s Utsula is a 
very charming bitch, who will doubtless 
become a full champion in time. Among 
the older hounds deserving of mention 
were Mr. F. Rayner’s Warboy of 
Tirnaskea, Mr. S. H. Mangin’s Hordle 
Apollo and Mr. A. Harold Stocker’s 
Hadzor. lt was a pleasure to see several 
new exhibitors benching hounds of 
distinct merit, such as Mrs. Edmunds’ 
two promising puppies, Ledburn Barbara 
and Brevity, end Mrs. O’Halloran’s Fair- 
wood Elsa. Miss D. Waterhouse’s San- 
guine is a lovely type, and the same 
thing may be said of Mi. Marshall’s 
Madcap. Lady Dalmeny’s Playful de- 
serves a word as being the dam of eight 
puppies, all of which were entered at this 
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show, and not a bad one among them. The sire was Champion 
Solly Captain Godfrey Heseltine, M.F.H., who manages to 
get time for some here-hunting, sent four couples of bassets 
which were worth looking at. Waelhampton Zero especially is 
a great stamp, comparing well with the old champions of ten 
vears ago. Among the fifteen mastiffs Mr. G. Cook’s Brompton 
Duke and Brompton Duchess were the most notable. Both 
ae sound, with good body properties, and heads with which 
no fault can be found A fine lot of St. Bernards passed before 
Mr. Norris Elye, the open class winners in roughs being 
Mr. Stocker’s and Miss Samuel's The Pride of Sussex, and 
Miss Hobbs’ Champion Destiny of Duffryn ; and in smooths, 
Mrs. Glenny’s Champion Viking of Teviotdale and Mr. Sinelair’s 
May Bloom Faken all through, the quality left little at which 
togrumble, although I saw some capable of being much improved 
in the legs Several otherwise good ones looked as if exercise on 
hard roads would have pulled them up on their feet. 

Great Danes, with Dr. Morell Mackenzie as judge, were one 
of the strongest sections of the show. Among the new faces 
a most favourable impression was caused by Mr. A. T. Walker's 
home-bred puppy, Caesar of Ansdell, and the general opinion 
was that he is a coming champion if he goes on the right way. 
He was only whelped in January. Another youngster of much 
promise is Miss Stark's harlequin, His Excellency of Breamore. 
Dr. and Mrs. Osburne’s Champion Thunderer of Lindville is 
a dog whose excellence was commented upon in these pages 
when he first came out. He is as good a Dane as you need 
wish to run your eye over, and he was put above Mr. H. Whitley's 
Champion Primley Prodigal, who is also one of the best The 
upward progress being made by Irish wolfhounds is most 
satisfactory. Champion Felixstowe Gweebarra, the property 
of Mr. I. W. Everett, has amazing bone, a true front and rare 
quarters. Perhaps he ts a trifle too strong in the head, and his 
ears are quite heavy enough, but he ts a splendid specimen of 
his race I hear that it ts possible he may find his way to the 
United States, where these imposing hounds are in much favour 
The pre-eminency of old favourites was noticeable in deer 


hounds and Borzoi Mrs. Romilly was first in both the open 
classes for French bulldogs with Monty and La Valli¢re Phi 
former has always been a favourite of mine Mrs. ©. Waterlow’s 


Stanmore Footitt is another of the right sort for whom ther 
is a tuture 
Put GUN-DOGSs 

Mr. I. W. Judd’s pointer, Young Saddleback, had nothing 
to spare in beating Mrs. Horner’s Champion Lunesdale George. 
He has good bon 
and quarters, and 
commendable 
freedom kenelhi hy 
vette though 


not as numerou 

als | have SCOT 
them, contained 
a few good spect 
mens, of which 
the outstanding 
one Was Mi 
Steadman’ 

(oronation 
casket winner, 
already men 
tioned Three 
only of the once 
liked black and 
tans put in an 
appearance, the 
best ol which 
was Mt D 

Baillie’s | ady 
Shuna, who ts 
built on the right 
lines, and has a 
well-chiselled 
head On the 
other hand, Irish 
setters made a 
brave show, and 
the leading dog, 
Mr. P. Flahive's 
Kerry Palm, is 


a hard one G. H. Parsons KING OF 


to beat. The 

open bitch class, with three champions competing, was a 
pleasure to look at. Mr. I. W. Judd’s Champion Riversdale 
Red Light just managed to get in front of Mr. J. A. Aiken's 
Ch. Maureen, both being admirable specimens. Close on fifty 
retrievers were a compliment to that good sportsman, Mr. 
John Kerr, who placed at the head of the dogs Mr. Cooke's 
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well-known Champion Jimmy of Riverside, a dog with plenty of 
liberty and full of quality. The same gentleman won in bitches 
with Unaware, another lovely stamp. Mr. F. Saunders brought 
off the double event in Clumbers with Champion Tramp of St. 
Mary’s and Hempsted Ruth, and in the Sussex sub-variety Mr. 
Campbell Newington did best. The classes for English springers 
were well filled, the exhibits of Sir Hugo FitzHerbert being 
particularly meritorious. It would be gratifying to see this 
useful dog making more headway. Mrs. H. D. Greene had a 
strong team of Welsh springers, while Cockers were a great 
section. 
THE TERRIERS. 

Terriers of all varieties were thoroughly representative, 
fox-terriers taking the lead. In smooth dogs Messrs. Castle 
and Vivian’s Champion Waterman added another premier 
victory to his long list, with Mr. F. Redmond’s beautiful little 
D’Orsay’s Model in close attendance. The Hon. Mrs. Barclay 
won in bitches with Ch. Pinkie. Old friends also headed the 
wires in Mr. A. E. G. Way’s Champion Collarbone of Notts, 
and Messrs. J. H. and P. H. Wright’s Champion Morden Babbler. 
Lord Kensington’s team of Sealyhams were wonderfully sorty, 
displaying much uniformity of character. The Duchess of 
Teck made her début as an exhibitor with three puppies, which, 
however, were not successful in getting into the prize-list. 
Several different types are still observable in Cairn terriers, 
but Mr. Robert Leighton was consistent in his placings, chief 
honours being taken by Mrs. Alastair Campbell's Gesto and 
Lady Sophie Scott's Tibbie of Harris. Lady Aberdeen, Lady 
Charles Bentinck and the Hon. M. C. Hawke also won with some 
very workmanlike-looking terriers. Scottish and West High- 
land White terriers were in great strength, and Dandies were 
better than usual. A. CROXTON SMITH 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ACORNS. 

EVERAL cases of cattle dying from the cating of acorns 
have lately been reported, and many people reading of 
such mishaps may hastily conclude that the fruit of the 
British oak must therefore be a poisonous nut If that 
were so, these words would not have been written, for 

the writer would have died from cating them in his carly youth in 
company with many other lads of his acquaintance Probably 
they were not very wholesome food, and certainly they were not 
nice Had thei 
flavour been more 
tempting, perhaps 
the consequences 
might have been 
serious. Phough 
not poisonous in 
the strict sense of 
the word, it is 
evident that they 
are a dangerous 
food under cer- 
tain conditions, 
Given an abun- 
dant crop, Suc h 
as the present 
one, and a lot of 
half-starved cattle 
with aceess to 
them, and we 
have the elements 
of a farm tragedy 
Where oaks 
flourish, the 
ground beneath 
them is carpeted 
with the fallen 
nuts, many of 
them still in then 
cups. Hungry 
cattle devour 
them in large 
quantities — cups 
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latter are of the 
nature of bark, and doubtless contain tannin and are highly astrin- 
gent. Naturally there follow indigestion, stoppage, inflammation 
and death. Exactly the same thing happens occasionally from the use 
of undecorticated cotton-cake without the simultaneous use of laxa- 
tives, such as grass or roots. Also, we know to our cost the fatal 
effect on horses or cattle of eating wheat from a heap in the barn 
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when the doors have been carelessly left open. Yet wheat-meal 
and cotton-cake are good, safe foods when properly used, and the 
acorn is despised as not only a coarse, but a useless and dangerous 
one, or fit only for the poor man’s pig. For the latter it is collected 
to some extent by cottagers, and the only fault they find with it 
is that it makes the bacon rather hard. The son of a Northampton- 
shire farmer informs the writer that on the oak tree land of that 
county they used to store acorns by the ton, and use them in the 
winter for both cattle and pigs without the slightest injury. But 
then, of course, they were given judiciously and mixed with other 
food. In view of these facts, and the present terrible scarcity 
and high price of feeding-stuffs, it seems nothing short of criminal 
negligence to waste the bountiful harvest of our woods, parks and 
hedgerows, thousands of tons of which are left to rot on the ground. 
Perhaps some careful scientific experiments with the acorn as a 
food might not be thrown away. A.T.M. 
Tue TANDRIDGE SALE OF SHIRES. 

The dispersal of the Shires belonging to Mr. Max Michaelis 

will long be remembered in the annals of the breed. In all eighty-four 
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lots were sold, and they realised £15,865 tos., or the remarkable 
average of {188 17s. 6d. In conside1ing this it must be remembered 
that the whole of the breeding stock was offered for unreserved 
sale. It gives some idea of the briskness of the operations to say 
that Mr. Beck got through the whole eighty-four in three hours 
and a-half. We show a photograph of the splendid purchase made 
by Mr. Leopold Salomons, who gave 1,600 guineas for King of 
Tandridge, and in the opinion of those who were present he was 
well worth the money. Indeed, there were many who would have 
liked to acquire the stallion, and the bids rose by f100 at a time 
Another noteworthy purchase was that of Pailton Sorais, a mare 
whose distinctions are well known to readers of this journal. She 
was purchased by Sir Arthur Nicholson, and thus goes to a stable 
worthy of her. The competition for foals was extremely keen, 
and altogether the sale afforded incontrovertible evidence of the 
sound condition in which Shire-breeding stands at the present 
moment. Certainly Mr. Salomons is to be congratulated. Since 
founding his stud a few years ago he has continued to build it up 
with most commendable judgment, and used great skill in breeding 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T is to be hoped that even the youngest members of the 
new generation are not growing up in ignorance of that 
delightful artist and amusing humorist, Edward Lear ; 
yet to them he may appear to have lived almost in the 
Dark Ages, as he was born in 1812 and died in 1888. Still, 

his “‘ nonsense ’’ books can never be forgotten, and we believe 
there is a considerable demand for them at the present moment. 
When Lady Strachey published a volume of his letters in 1907, 
it was accepted by the public very cordially, and it is in every 
way likely that an equally hearty welcome will be given to the 
second volume, entitled Later Lellers of Edward Lear (Fisher 
Unwin). Like the former, they were addressed originally to 
Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford), Frances Countess 
Waldegrave and others. Lady Strachey contributes an editor’s 
note full of interesting details about Lear, and Mr. Hubert 
Congreve contributes a preface, which is in character an informa! 
essay or biography. His simple account of his intercourse 
produces a lovable likeness of Lear. He met him first at San 
Remo, where he found his father accompanied by a “ tall, 
heavily-built gentleman, with a large curly beard and wearing 
well-made but unusually loosely fitting clothes.”” The stranger 
asked if Congreve knew who he was, and without waiting for 
a reply gave him a long nonsense name compounded of the many 
languages of which Lear was master ; but on the boy looking a 
little discomfited, Lear placed his hand on his shoulder and said, 
‘T am also the Old Derry Down Derry, who loves to see little 
folks merry, and I hope we shall be good friends.”” Lear was 
hen fifty-seven, having been born on May r2th, 1812.  Con- 
sidering his familiarity with people of rank and fashion, it might 
not be readily gathered by those who were making his acquain- 
tance for the first time that he had made his own career in life. Left 
to fend for himself at the early age of fifteen, he began by making 
tinted drawings of birds and doing artistic work of one kind 
and another for shops, hospitals and doctors. At nineteen his 
career may be said to have commenced by his employment as 
a draughtsman in the gardens of the Zoological Society. After 
his first meeting with Mr. Congreve he bought a plot of land 
adjoining Congreve’s father’s property at San Remo. In this 
way the families became very intimate. Lear, indeed, must 
have been a very delightful companion. That he was full of 
fun is evident only from his letters, though, of course, the 
expression of his humour belonged to the fashion of his time 
and has grown a little out of date now. Those who know 
Thackeray's “ Jeames”’ are aware that it was an era when it 
was thought funny to indulge in eccentricities of spelling. 
Lear did this very freely in his letters. He took pleasure in 
producing such spelling as 1ezoom, perduction, orfle, Jibberolter. 
A rhymed postscript to a letter written in 1885 will give an 
excellent idea of the dialogue he liked to produce : 


P.S. And this is certain ; if so be 
You could just now my garden see, 
The aspic of my flowers so bright 
Would make you shudder with delight. 


And if you voz to see my roziz 

As is a boon to all men’s noziz, 

You'd fall upon your back and scream, 
“O Lawk! O criky! it's a dream!” 


When in addition to this mis-spelling we have heaps of words 
either completely invented or made up of foreign syllables, and 


at the back of it all an unending flow of high spirits, the result 
is a happy one, despite all changes of fashion. Only Lear could 
have produced the lines : 


1 ' 


O pumpkins © periwink!cs 
© pobblesquattles | how him rain ! 

Another thing of which we are forcibly reminded fs that society, 
journalism and politics have changed immensely since the day 
when Lear was at his prime, and, accordingly, the allusions and 
references will want some explanation as far as young people 
wre concerned. Mr. Congreve gives a very attractive account 
of Edward Lear as the evening visitor, which he frequently 
was, at the San Remo house. He was a punster, as inveterate * 
as Charles Lamb himself ; he was an agreeable conversationalist, 
his more serious. talk interspersed with his fun. He sang 
delightfully Tennyson’s songs set to music by himself, though he 
generally finished with humorous ones, the favourite being ‘* The 
Cork Leg.”’ When the Congreves were asked to dine with him 
he very often produced a nonsense menu. Most of these, 
unfortunately, have been lost; but one is preserved. It was 
written shortly after the arrival of his favourite cat, Foss, and 
its character may be judged from the first four courses : 


Potage ere oé an Potage au Petit Pu 

(Pour Poisson) Oueues de Chat, al Aiguille 

ist Entre paee Orielles de Chat, frites & la Kilkenny 
Pattes du Chat aux Chataignes 

2nd Entrée janet Cotelettes de petit chat (sauce doigt 


de pied de Mart yr—(Tomata Sauce). 


Roti ver Gros chat noi 


In the early seventies, at the invitation of the late Lord North 
brook, then Viceroy, he went out to India, whence a great many 
letters are dated. His last visit to England was paid in 1880, 
and there is a charming account of a dinner that he gave to young 
Congreve in the Zoological Gardens. ‘‘ You are just beginning 
the battle of life,” he said, “and we will spend the evening 
where I began it.” 

The letters written between 1864 and 1868 recall many 
things that have changed since then. It is difficult to explain 
the effect of these letters by quotation ; but one or two extracts 
may serve to give a hint, at least, of their character. A typical 
example is that which he wrote from 15, Stratford Place, in 1867, 
which begins, “ My dear Excelscue,”’ with the quaint note in 
brackets, “ N.B.--XL is 40.” ; surely the most ingenious way 
of spelling Fortescue ever invented. We transcribe the following 
passage—it would have been more telling if accompanied by the 
original little sketch : 

I shall write to you belore the Ortum begins, from Stratton 
As for me, I stay at Stratton and Selbourne till 1 come back to town to 
finish two small copies of the Seeders: and then comes the moving upstairs 
as yet I don’t know which 
What nation talks the greatest nonsense 
The Boshmen ! 
And where are the greatest number of Pawnbrokers’ shop 
Among the Pawnee Indians. 


or into the Pamteggnikon 


O child! climb up a high tree at Chewton and compose a pamphlet on the 
follies of the world in general, and more particularly of your very misbegotten 
and affectionate friend 
It was the day of the Saturday Review, and even the quizzical 
Lear is driven to comment on some of the articles that appeared 
in that journal, such as the series on women that came out in 1867 
Lear considers that if a tenth part of what the reviewers said 
was true, a national calamity was on the increase. But, 
fortunately, perhaps, there is not a very great deal of serious 
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parody on certain famous lines 


which 
Remo to 
Here they are 


of Tennyson, 
irom an 
in 1873. 


1. Like the Wag who jump 
Ali along the sanded floor 


2 To watch the tipsy eriy 
beach, 
With topsy turvy 
pley 
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Dear Baring, 
You see by the 
Trunk has at last arrived: 


that the 


and queer 


above 
enough—it had never been opened! so 
that every one of my letters was just as it 
was, & everythink else—from 2chocolate 
drops to an ounce of flea powder—was 
as it was before the fathers fell asleep 

So, my dear boy, you are really off 
heartily a 
pleasant trip, and shall much like to hear 


Now don’t get shot, & don’t 


to-morrow ! I wish you 


from you 










You'd better take out 
Kirkwall’s "’ 


marry a squaw 
* Viscount 


you on the way. I 


book to amuse 
meant to have got 





PHREI NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
Tom-Moory Pathos; all things bare, 
With such a turkey! such a hen! 
And scrambling forms of distant men, 
O '—ain't you glad you were not there ! 
4. Delirious Bulldog echoing, call 
My daughter, green as summer era 
The long supine Plebeian ass 
rhe nasty crockery boring fall 
5. Spoonmeat at sill Porter’s in the Hall, 
With green pomegranates, and no end of Ba 
rik LAST NONSENSE BOOK 
Queery Leary Nonsense: A Lear Nonsense Book, compiled by Lady 
Strachey, with an introduction by the Earl of Cromer 
LORD CROMER has always shown himself a man of literature as well as of 


iffairs, but it will probabl: 


know of the great friendship 
introduction which he ha 


of Lear himsell—is a person 


Hear Caney pf Kerumola enppaltg fotoy 
ye AA C47 t te Lee. hsorCsey we hanhesy AA; wok ke Ctoovog aaa 4? 2 


‘ 


PROM A LETTER 


little 
thumb-nail sketches of hi 
friend He tells how Lear 
would actually sob over hi 


many beautitul 


own singing ot “ Tears, Idle 


Tears,” which he had 


himself et to music, and 


yet in another mood poke 


fun alike at himself and hi 


favourite poet, making a 


caricature of himself play- 


ing the piano, and turning 


Fears, Idle Tears" into 
Nluv, fluy bluv, ffluy 
biours.,’ One of the illus 
trations which by the 


courtesy of the publishers 


we are permitted to show, 
was produced in a_ lettes 
to Baring when the writer 
was * snufiling and snorting 
and shivering with a bad 
cr id ted 


teristic 


Many very charac- 
letters are repro- 
duced, One may speak for 


all of them 


Aawt-a Le 0b e . M4 fy wreeeeGilatna hm ot 
a 


* 


urprine 


9 
f we Meth, 
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a 
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MRS. DICKEYBIRD AND 


CHICKEYBIRDS 


HE|k 


ill but those of his most intimate circle to 


that existed between him and Edward Lear The 
written to Queerv Leary Nonsens i title, by the by, 
al memoir of their intimacy Lord Cromer gives 


ofthe rmmasron corpse Leh atonal 2 






OWL AND THE 


PUSSY CAT 


Berkeley Sqr. as a memorial ot 
I shall hope to see 
before Septbr. is out-—-or earlier. For myself, | 


i portemonnate or a cigar case to leave at 11, 
old Corf days—but I fear I shan’t have time now But 
you when you come back 
am all undecided as yet about winter plans 

The Treasurer & Mrs 


She is a kind-hearted woman 


Boyd & Charlie were with me to-day, all flourishing. 


You were a good boy to write Some day we may all meet at Molltet 
Yours sincerely, 


EDWARD LEAR. 


Coodbye 


“The Bird Book” was made for Lord Cromer’s eldest son when he was 


about three years old. It consists of twenty drawings of birds of various colours, 
Ihree sketches for “‘ The Owl and the 


We conclude with the following 


which are reproduced in this volume 


Pussv Cat” are published for the first time 
story: Some filty 
aflorded 
amongst al! those, on the Continent of 
This unpopularity gave 
think of Viennese manufacture : 

* Hat der Teufel einen Sohn 
So ist er sicher Palmerston,’ 


years ago, Lord Palmerston, by reason of the support he 


to constitutional forms of government, was extremely unpopular 


Europe, who favoured the continuance 


of autocratic rule, rise to the well-known couplet—I 














rHE 


EFFECT OF A_ COLD. 


Nowhere was he 
more than 
in the Kingdom of 
Naples, then 
perhaps it would be 


unpopular 


ruled, or 
more 
misruled 
by Ferdinand 11] 
(Bomba) 


one occasion sketchine 


correct to say 


Lear was on 


near a village in some 
remote part of Calabria 
He was accosted by a 
gendarme, who requested 
him te show his 
passport On seeing 


the signature of 
Palmerston at the 
bottom of the document, 
thought 
made an 


the gendarme 
he had 
portant 


im - 
capture. He 
arrested Lear and marched 
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him into the village waving the passport which he carried in his hand, and 
shouting ‘“* Ho preso Palmerstone ! ” 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
The Case of Richard Meynell, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder.) 
LIKE ** Lucas Malet,’”” Mrs. Humphry Ward has been engaged in studying a 
phase of the modern spirit. In the case of the one novelist it was feminism, in 
the case of the other it isreligion. Only twenty years have elapsed since ‘“* Robert 
Elsmere ” laid the foundation of its author’s fame, and yet we seem to have 


emerged into a new atmosphere. Those who remember Mr. Gladstone's criticism 
of the earlier book and his appeal to the *‘ solemn voice of the ages ”’ will see 
that the controversies of that time have now become impossible. Richard 


Meynell has thinned his religion down till it is almost as vague as Unitarianism, 
and still the reader is more surprised that a heresy hunt should have been started 
than that it should have been unsuccessful. Width and toleration seem to 
increase very rapidly, and it has become a commonplace to say that the struggle 
of to-day is not between one doctrine and another doctrine, but between belief 
and unbelief. At the same time, we are confronted with the strange phenomenon 
of modern spiritualism which is at one and the same time atheistic as well as 
spiritualistic, though the statement that it is so looks like a gross paradox. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward shows her accustomed skill as a novelist by causing a story of 
love and intrigue to wind in and out of her religious dissertation It is a story 
of blackmailing, since the supposed offence of the rector is used in an attempt 
to terrify him into resignation. The device, instead of strengthening Mrs 
Humphry Ward's argument, tends to weaken it, and it was a pity to heap con 
tumely on the straiter sect by representing them as using this unworthy weapon 
However, Mr. Meynell comes out as a very great hero of the stamless honour 
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type, and altogether he is a very fine specimen of the English priesthood. We 
cannot help thinking it unfortunate that Mrs. Humphry Ward was compelled 
to heap vengeance on the head of the unfortunate Hester, a much more charming 
girl than Mary Elsmere, the heroine, very much more modern, too, and one who 
deserved a better fate than the early death that awaits her on the Westmorland 
moors. Besides, this portion of the story is mechanical. It does not come 
naturally, but one can see Mrs. Humphry Ward sitting down with a severe 
face and saying, ‘* Deceit shall not go without punishment.” It is not a very 
logical attitude, because, according to the story, the chief sinner, if sin there 
Was, drowned himself in despair among the rocks off Donegal Bay, and his partner 
in the offence endured a miserable life for a score of years afterwards The 
vengeance descends on the only actor in this tragedy who was entirely innocent, 
namely, the baby that was the offspring of Neville Flood and Miss Puttenham 
ro choose Hester as the victim on which to visit the sins of her parents was much 
more in the unadvanced Hebrew manner than in that of the mild and tolerant 
Christians of which Richard Meynell was a leader 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI 
Zuleika Dobson, by Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann.) 
As He Was Born, by Tom Gallon. (Nash.) 
Marie Malibran: The Story of a Great Singer, by Arthur Pougin. (Nash.) 


Pastels Under the Southern Cross, by Margaret L. Woods (Smith, Elder.) 
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When Life was New, by Horace G. Hutchinson (Smith, Elder.) 
The Leaves of the Tree, by A, ¢ Benson (Smith, | Ider. ) 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 40* 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Tne Gorrer on Pup 
COMMONS, 
CERTAIN | person, 

well learned in 
the law, who has 
done me the 
honour to peruse 
some remarks I 
made on the imperative 
necessity of courtesy on the 
part of the golfer towards 
those who traverse the public 
common on which he some- 
times plays his glorious game, 
writes to express a fear lest 
anyone hastily reading them 
should infer that they im 
plied a right on the part ot 
the public to use the com 
mon at will. He admits that 
no such suggestion is made, 
and is quite in agreement 
with the view that the 
golfer should use all imagin- 
able courtesy ; but at the 
same time I am sure he would 
be glad that I should add to 
these remarks this: that the 
public has no right whatever, 
except on the establishea 

‘rights of way,” on com- 

mons generally Commons 

under the provisions of the 

Metropolitan Commons Act, 

and a few others for which 

special and local provision 
has been made, give a rather 
more generous right of pub- 
lic passage over them than 
this. No doubt the name of 
“public common ” is some- 
thing of a misnomer, seeing 
that a common is generally 
private property subject to 
certain manorial rights and 
to certain common rights, 
the latter pertaining strictly 
to certain domiciles = or 
tenures of ground The 
public, therefore, on its own 
many-headed side, should 
recognise the rights of the 
golfer, often acquired at 
very considerable expense 

The _ recognition should 

be mutual, and the golfer 

for his part should bear 
in mind that, unless 
he has exceptional, local 


CAPTAIN 





knowledge, he is not likely 
to be acquainted with all the 
rights of way over a common 
and that the public may 


conceivably be quite legally 


justified in passing where 
they imterlere most repre 
hensibly with his shot It i 
also always conecivable that 


these particular pecmmen 
of the offending publie may 
happen to be commoner 
and with rights quite 
extensive as his own, 
Jack Wuirk AND tHe Tor 
or THE PUTTER 
Jack White has been 
contributing a few words 
on putting to a nice little 
book of golfing tips which 
Messrs Mills and Boon 
publish, and it is interesting 
to see that he gives the 
counsel to putt off the toe ot 
the putter. He says that he 
does this himself, and he 
says truly (golfers are apt to 
fall into mistakes about their 
own manners and customs, 
so this confirmation 1s not 
wholly superfluous), and off 
the putter’s toe he coaxes 
his ball into the hole a good 
deal more often, and at a 
good deal longer range, than 
most people. Therefore what 
he savs is worth hearing 
But what makes this remark 
f his so interesting, as it 
ippears to me, is that during 
his golfing hfe, in the 
former or the latter years, 
he has been associated 
chiefly with two others, 
amateurs, both of whom are 
very fine putters and both ot 
whom putt off the extreme 
heel of the putter These 
are Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Colt 
White must have ‘earnt a 
great deal of his golf trom 
. the former, for he used to 
> Vinint iva carry for him frequeutly and 
ubiquitously, Mr Laidlay 
taking him round with him 
at one time, to all the greens 
he visited Mr. Colt is at 


Sunningdale as the secretary 


HARVEY. where White ts the resident 
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professional Mr La " putts with the ball so tar back in the angk 

ule by the ! ‘ t the blade that it is a constant wonder that he doe 

pipe his putt ud Mr, Colt’s putting mode, with the heel of the club 

to the ball and to the gs d, while the toe stick traight up to heaven, | 

ircely human But both are beautiful putter md the prote onal who ha 
tne uch with both of them putts off the extreme toe of the putter, and 
putt perhay tter than either! Presumably it shows that wisdom 1 

tied of all het fi children, no matter how difheult they may be 

Sort GROUND AND SmMaus Baus 
Lis irtue { the October ran ur golf courses have been brought back 

. te the state that is normal with then ifter passing the whole summer 
md much of the autumn in a condition that has not been normal at all They 
hea been har | ed be do all our previous experience, and what has also 
tn d all former ki ledge is the distance that balls have been travelling 

these hard surtace The conclusion has been drawn that the recent new 
vention in golt balls, of the small and heavy species, go further than ever 

that, uw pite of much stretching, our course ire still being reduced to 
foolishl mall dimensions in comparison with the lengths of drive With 
the return of the ground to its normal state we begin to find, I think, that il 
there is anv increase of these lengths at all, it is an increase which has been 
much exaggerated by our own estimate Those mall heavy balls are just 
the ones to take fullest advantage of the hard ground On the softer soil they 
fall with a heavy dunt” and do not run very far HM. G. Hu 


Mr. Hinton anv THe Man or Mystery 


On Monday la his fellow-members of the London Pre Golfing Society 
entertained Mr. Hilton at a dinner in honour of his recent vietoric and spent 


i very pleasant evening Before the dinner came a match on the West Middle 


ex course, called Pen Brush—the writers against the artist and the match 
will go down to history on account of the meteoric appearance of * A. Zorn,”’ 
the deaf and dumb Norwegian sculptor who chased Mr. Hilton to the very last 
hole in a great match The seulptor made an impressive figure with his blue 
spectacles and his German student’s pipe (an intensely artistic touch this) and 
the pathetic gestures through which alone he was able to communicate with 
his caddie Some of the more tender-hearted spectators were very indignant 
with the eaddie for having once or twice, as they thought, misdirected the 

tranger In addition to his other disabilities, “ Zorn” had no clubs of his 
own, and so had to use those of Ralph Smith, the local professional, who was 
not to be seen in his shop that day. Fortunately, his style bore a resemblance 
to that of Smith, and so the clubs suited him wonderfully well. Like the equally 


mysterious notr jainéant after the tournament in “ Ivanhoe,” “ Zorn” was last 


CORRESP 


\ STARLING'S DECEPTION, 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire 
Sir Some weeks ago, or, to be quite correct, on September 22nd, | was con 


siderably startled and surprised, on going into the garden at 9.30 a.m., at hearing 


what I thought was a wryneck’s call in a tree not many yards off, 1 listened 
und in a few minutes the ery came again clear and distinct, as one hears it in 
the spring and early summer I was astonished knowing it to be a rare thing 
to hear the wryneck after the middle of July | approached the tree (in which 


two or three starlings were chattering and whistling), and tried to get a sight of 
the supposed wryneck, but did not, although the call was repeated seve ral times 
I put down my failure to the thickness of the foliage and the ivy-grown trunk 
somewhere in the midst of which the bird was doubtless in hiding. Well, the 
next morning, and on several days following, the unseasonable, but otherwise 
very pleasant, note continued to be heard, and always from the same tree and 
ipparently in association with the starlings, for I noticed that the ery invariably 
came alter one of the starlings had whistled The whistle, in fact, seemed to 
be the signal for the wryneck to sing It struck me as being altogether very 
curious, and I determined, if possible, to find out more about it. So one morning 
(September 27th) I resolved to investigate the matter more closely Standing 
under the tree, and after a little patient waiting, I got a starling well into view 
and watched him carefully Wagvzine his head from side to side he chattered 
md cackled tor all he was worth, then came the whistle, and mmmediately after 
wards the wryneck’s note in uttering which T quite distinctly saw the quick 
movement of the beak In the early days of October the cry was not 
heard (at any rate by myself), but it fell on my ear once more, and. for 
the last time on October Oth, and from the same tree. Starlings are great 
mimics, | believe, and | am wondering if this particular bird has been reared in 
the immediate vicinity of a wryneck’s nest and so caught the note from the parent 
wryneck ? I may add that in rgor, from August roth to September roth, a friend 
and myself heard almost daily what we firmly believed to be a wrvneck's ery 
It surprised us certainly, but, other than being very interested in hearing the 
unseasonable note, we never properly investigated the matter The question 
now arises, were we and the neighbours “ being had” by a deceitful starling 
in rgot as | was so near“ being had " by one this autumn ?—Bastt T. Rowswe tt, 


Guernsey 


REMINISCENCES Ol THE SICKLI 
lo tur Eprror or “ Country Lirr.” 
Sir The correspondence in your paper relating to the above is most interest 
ing to those who, like me, remember with affection the good old days Mr 
Cornish asks some Suffolk reader to give an account of the “ largess supper.” 
I can give you an account of it as it used to be in Essex, next door But to 
begin at the beginning. When I was a boy in Essex, all the corn was reaped 
with the sickle I mean, of course, wheat—chiefly on account of the good cover 
the high stubble gave to game of all sorts, for in those days there were no breech- 
loading guns, and you had to walk your birds up with dogs on a mown stubble 


’ 


that is impossible now “ sportsmen" condescend to drive. There were two 


important matters as to the harvest—one was letting the harvest to the men, 
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ecn disappearing down a forest glade, and doubtless Smith has now come home 
again to use his clubs It is only fair to say that Mr. Hilton himself had some 
thing more than his doubts about “ Zorn” from the very beginning. After the 
Norwegian’s first iron shot he was convinced that his opponent had enjoyed ¢ 
professional traming, and a stroke or two later the whole affair was clear to him 
He held his peace nobly, only imparting his knowledge to one man on his ow! 
side that he might have a witness in case of need, Praise, too, must be given 


to one or two members of the West Middlesex Club who ar 


adepts In giving 
‘ verisimilitude to a bald and otherwise unconvincing narrative.” As one ot 
their most innocent victims, I cannot say too much for their histrionic powers 
Four Twos 
Iwo ones in a single round constitute an undoubted record, held jointly, 


I believe, by Macnamara, an Irish professional, and Mr. John Ireland, whe 


captained Cambridge at cricket and golf last year The greatest number of 
twos in one round finds, however, no place in recorded statisti Four of them, 
und that on a full-sized course, is, at any rate, worthy of notice. This was 


done the other day by Laurence Ayton on his home course of Bishop's 
Stortford; there are just four shot holes, and at each one he had a two l 
cannot remember exactly what was his whole score for the round, but I know it 
was either 67 or 69. One he did in the morning and the other in the afternoon 
and, incidentally, an average of 68, on a course that is by no means either 
short or easy, is a noble record in itself Ayton’s feat pales its ineffectual 
fires before that of Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein at Homburg this 
summer, when he did the first four holes of the course in four consecutive twos 
Moreover, after relapsing for a while into threes, I faney he had one or two mor¢ 
twos before the round was finished. Sayers or Mr. Laidlay must, I should think, 
have possessed come wonderful record of twos on the old North serwick 
course, when tee shots and approach shots were so often one and the 
same thing, but four in succession must safely hold the field as a world’s 
record 
CAPTAIN HARVEY 


Captain Harvey is one of the many fine golfers who have been in the Black 
Watch, a regiment that is generally too good for all its rivals in the Army com- 
petition. He was a great friend of the late Mr. PF. A. Tait, and played many 
matches with him—so many that, I believe, on the night before Magersfontein, 
when Mr. Tait, in a characteristic way, was reckoning up the total result of all 
their struggles, he came to the conclusion that he stood just two up on Captain 
Harvey in three hundred and fifty matches. A fine record this for the loser, 
even though he received something of a handicap. Captain Harvey now lives 
at Worplesdon, where he is a member of the Green Committee, and plays some 


very good golf B. D 


ONDENCE. 


the other was the harvest supper afterwards. As well as I remember, fifty 
years ago each man had seven pounds ten shillings to cut ten acres, with sixteen 
pints of beer a day, good home-brewed, nothing but malt and hops; harvest 
hours in carting-time, four o'clock till eight or nine o'clock, when the beer allow- 
ance was about double. In Essex the custom of leaving three sheaves in the 
field was common. I forget why it was so; but the gleaners respected it, and 
soon had the run of the field As to the harvest supper, or largess, I can recall 
it as if it were yesterday My father was a large farmer, and also agent for one 
of the largest estates in Essex, and as there were many men to feed, the prepara- 
tions for the supper were on a very large scale. 1 should think there were one 
hundred hungry men—roast beef, boiled beef, mutton ditto, pork, with the usual 
adjuncts, the very best of plum-puddings, in such quantities that the brewing- 
copper had to be used; everything home-grown and home-made, beef, mutton 
and all. As to the songs and good feeling shown between master and men, that 
goes without saying. There was no stint as to how much a man might eat and 
drink, and so there was many a case, as they used to say in Essex, of a man 
“ having his crooked stockings on.”’ On parting, there was a song of thanks for the 
harvest and to the master for the supper. On a still autumn night the voices of 
the men shouting ** Noll and Largess”’ going home could be heard for a mile 
or two, and was most delightful to us as boys; indeed, I can hear it now as I 
write B. Morris. 


[To tuk Epiror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—No one ever seems to differentiate between the “ sickle ” and the “ bagging 
hook.”” The serrated sickle was, I believe, besides the scythe with or without 
the only instrument used in England for cutting corn till 1809 


a “ cradle,’ 
Many of our soldiers who served in the “ Army of Occupation” noticed the 
great superiority of the Flemish implement, which is not a sickle, but a short 
scythe to be used with one hand. Sir Walter Scott, in his now very rare 
book on the Battle of Waterloo styled “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,”’ tells 
us how he particularly noticed the Flemish system, which I have seen the 
Belgians use myself. Exchanging the short scythe for the larger curved instru- 
ment with a plain edge, known as the * bagging hook,” our harvesters adopted 
the Flemish plan all over England with wonderful rapidity after the return of 
our men from the Low Countries. This, at least, has been the general explana- 
tion of the substitution of the hook for the sickle; but even in 1809 Arthur 
Young, in ** The Farmer's Calendar,” recommends its use. In England, as in 
Belgium, the reaper, or, to use the technical term, the “ bagger,”’ as distinct 
from the “‘ hand-reaper,” has a short stick with an almost rectangular crook 
in the left hand, and using hook and stick together, he gets over the ground very 
fast and leaves a shorter, cleaner stubble than a reaping-machine. In Worcester- 
shire, when it paid to grow corn even under fruit trees, the smallest fallen apples 
were cut clean in two by the bagging hook. In the Argentine, between 1860 
and 1870, I found wheat being cut with the serrated sickle wherever reaping- 
machines were not used; but in England I found that by 1871 the old instru- 
ment became quite ar. object of curiosity in most districts. About that date, 
however, I found the old sickle, or the “* hand-reaping” system, still widely 


” 


used in the neighbourhood of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, where the “ lands’ were 
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thrown up so high as to cause the point of the large, wide hook to stick in the 
ground, where, also, there was some special object in preserving a very high 
stubble, to be afterwards, I believe, mown. About 1870 some few Irishmen 
were found to prefer the sickle, but the most conservative of them soon adopted 
the hook. I have used both implements myself, and should say’ that with the 
bagging-hook and stick you can do the work twice as fast, with — 


hali the exertion ; but there is a great deal of knack in 


using the sickle to advantage. People talk and write a 
great deal about the sickle, but it is hard to find anyone who has 
ever seen such a _ thing In 1872 I found an old sickle in 


my barn, and the younger labourers used to think it quite a 
curiosity. Till the self-binders were made possible for fields 
with the “lands” thrown up high, I am certain that the 
bagging-hook was a cheaper implement than the reaping- 
machine, The hook may have been used in Devon 
and Somerset in very early times, as in “ Lorna Doone” 
Parson jowden is described as taking three “ great 
swipes”’ at the corn to begin the harvest, and you 
cannot “swipe” with a_ sickle. There again, however, 
the author may have confounded the two implements. More 
than fifty years ago I remember seeing Irishmen looking for 
work carrying their sickles, but I never myself saw a field of 
orn being cut with the old instrument. Forty years ago we used 


” 


to get our wheat cut by the “ baggers at ten shillings 
per acre and practically unlimited cider. A company consisted 
of two men and one woman, and the latter tied for the men. 
If three men were at work, each of them tied in turn for 
a day, and meanwhile the horses were, when they were most 
wanted, “ working” the fallows in the hot sun—but all this 
seems very old-fashioned in these days. The good old 
wheat land is “down” in poor—often very poor—grass, and 
with about thirty days’ food in hand for a population of forty millions we 
are at the mercy of any foreign Power, which would have nothing to do hut 
cut off our food supply.—Baron D, Wesster. 


POULTRY IMPORTS AND PRICES. 

[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—The large increase in the imports of poultry for the first eight months in 
this year are more apparent than real; that is to say, last year’s imports were 
exceptionally low owing to the abnormal weather on the Continent, which pre- 
vented breeders having the usual surplus to send us. If we compare 1909 with 
this year, the figures are—poultry value, £563,733, against £626,076, an increase, 
certainly, but not a large one. As to the advance in the prices of poultry produce, 
that is confined to eggs, which are rising in value the world over, partly owing 
to a greater demand and partly owing to the better conditions of marketing, 
whereby consumers get their eggs fresher than they did. The profits made on 
home-grown poultry all this year have been very discouraging to the producer ; 
the expected boom at Coronation-time did not come off, and except in the spring, 
when chickens of marketable size cost not a little to rear, quotations have been 
against the producer. Here are the figures for the end of October: Surrey 
2s. 3d. to 4s. ; Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk and Suffolk, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. ; and Irish, 
1s. 3d. to 2s. 3d. Meanwhile pheasants are selling at 1s. 9d. to 2s. 9d., which 
partly explains these prices.—C. D. L. 


THE PRAYING MANTIS—AN INSECT WITH A FALSE REPUTATION 
To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The accompanying photographs (taken in my Riviera garden) represent 
a curious and well-known insect which those of your readers who come to the 
Céte d’ Azur this winter will do well to see in the flesh. For centuries this beauti- 
ful creature—beautiful in the sense that it fulfils its réle in the world, is of rich 
colouring and possesses fine markings—has been regarded, on account of the 
attitude, expressive of devotion, in which it places its front Jegs, with admiration 
and even awe. The peasants of Provence still venerate the préga-Diou, as they 
have named the praving mantis, and the Hottentots go even further, since 
they worship it and consider the person on whom it may happen to alight as 





THE PRAYING MANTIS. 


sacred. But it ts time that the fine reputation of the Mantis religiosa of the 
ancients was destroyed. As a matter of fact, the préga-Diou is one ot the most 
ferocious of insects; its whole thought is centred on butchery, and when we 
see it in what looks like an ‘attitude of prayer it is simply getting ready to spring 
upon some insect victim or other and devour it. The audacity of the praying 
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mantis is sometimes astounding, Certain large species have been observed in Tunis 
to attack snakes a foot in length and get the better of them. The specimen I 
i It 
quietly submitted to the ordeal of the camera. Once, however, it turned its 


photographed was bright green m colour and over four inches in lengt 


strange triangular-shaped head and looked straight at the lens, with a savage 





A MANTIS INTERRUPTED AT HIS) PRAYERS 


expression in its eyes which seemed to say: ‘ Who gave you permission to 

photograph me when I am at my devotions ? "’—Freperic Lees. 
THE LABOURER’S WAGI 

[To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 


” 


Sir,—** Husbandman,” no doubt, gives us timely warning of coming agitation 
on the part of the farm hands for better conditions of employment Phere can 
be no doubt that all grades of employés are making strenuous efforts to organise 
themselves, and it behoves the agricultural organisations to be on the alert 
for any movement which may be placed forth. I have carefully perused the 
Board of Trade’s “* Directory of Industrial Associations,” and the only agri 
cultural labourers’ unions I can find are the Eastern Counties Agricultural 
Labourers’ and Small Holders’ Union and the Eastern Counties Amalgamated 
Labour League, both of Hempton, Fakenham. This, of course, does not prove 
that steps are not being taken to get the labourers to join labour unions, 
and it this is done I have no hesitation in saying that troublesome times are 
ahead for the farmer. Great changes have taken place in trade union methods 
of conducting strikes. They are adopting the system of striking not by trades 
but by whole industries. We had instances of this in the recent outbreaks 
Seamen struck for better conditions, dockers followed their example, railway 
workers struck in support of dockers, carters struck in support of railway men, 
and so on, One section refused to resume work until the other section had 
attained their object. Thus, perhaps, if “ Husbandman” is correct in his 
assumption and the hinds have the sympathetic backing up of the various 
societies, the farmers, unless they are strongly organised and prepared to with- 
stand the demands of the men, will have to bow their heads and submit l 
do not know whether the various farmers’ associations are formed for the 
purpose of resisting any demands made by the workpeople, or whether they 
exist solely for the purpose of agricultural legislation, etc. If the latter only, 
well, the sooner that the associations amend their rules so as to form them- 
selves into a fighting organisation the better. The question may naturally 
arise that there is a great difference between farm hands—hired and datal 
and the ordinary labourer. The answer to that is the fact that, owing to the 
attractions of town life, farmers, especially those in the neighbourhood of towns, 
have for many years experienced some little difficulty in securing labour, as any 
man who is reliable can always secure work in the 
towns. In the event of wages advancing, I suppose 
that prices of produce will naturally advance, and I 
know it is a fact that various shipping companies 
are intimating that, in consequence of the increase of 
wages to all transport workers, it has been found 
necessary to advance the various rates of freight 
Railway rates will probably follow suit. As to the 
cost of the workmen’s compensation insurance being 
borne by the employer, 1 do not really think that 
there are many employers who begrudge paying 
this, as in the event of an aecident to the employé, 
the man is certain of some recompense. Previously 
he had to depend entirely upon the generosity 
of his master, who, in the event of a severe illnes 
had frequently to pull out pretty heavily. Unfor 
tunately, the Compensation Act is abused by the 
malingerer ARCHIBALD C, AMUNDSEN 


PLANTS IN THI PEAK DISTRICT. 

fo ture Epiror or * Country Lirt 
Sirk,—I have just returned from a short holiday in 
the Peak District of Derbyshire, and among about 
ninety plants which I discovered in bloom are the 
following, V12Z., dog violet, (Viola canina), heath 
lousewort, hedge vetch, marsh marigold, yellow 
bedstraw, hemp agrimony, barren strawberry, bladder campion, small heath 
bedstraw, meadow-sweet and the Sisymbrium  alliaria. Several of these 
plants are proper to the spring for flowering-time, and I think the whole list 
may interest your readers who keep note of the flowering periods of wild 
plants.—W. RicuTerR Roperts, 
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NIGEI AND WENDY \ PAIR OF CRESTED CRANES 


lo tue Eprror of Country Liri 

Si I t ted in t rt Bird Life m Uganda 
| ! ( rey Lure a fe | wo I « l 1 a photograpl 
I t rk " 
t Vue 1 I 

ted rane 
tak atl y 
t! ind I 

rile from  h 
native land, im 
Scotland Ni 1 

ind hi mate 

Wendy roam the 
garden t will, 

md = though he 
is most shy and 


will not let 
myone go very 
near her, he ts 
much bolder 
He does not like 


stranpe men OF 


boys, but will 
let women uo 
lose enough to 


take hi ph lo- 
graph M. G. 1 


RATS! 
To tne kprror 
Sik The tollow 
ing ineident 


may intere t 
those who, 
like mvsell deo 
not tire of prootl 
ot the intelli 
venee of animal 


i verinin 


on evening is 
l vil resting 
my elbow n 
' indow ill 
rnd zitt 

dreamily betore 
rie t mall, 


qquir k movement 


brought my eye 





to i Pocu 


md i perceived 
\ CRESTED CRANI IN SCOTLAND 


t pa of rats 

running wiltly 

ilong the flagstone just below to the henhouse built upon four wooden 
post Up the sloping board they scrambled and in through the rounded entranes 
they vanished Expedition was the word, for in a twinkling they reappeared, 


the foremost bearing a beautiful egg most exquisitely poised between his fore 
p. Ww How carefully he held it up tanding on his hind legs as he 
faced the sloping board he must descend Now his partner, with his tail in her 
mouth and her eyes like pin-points watching and intense, carefully checked and 


steered and balanced him as he delicately proceeded to glide downwards, his 


body poised in the air as a snake can poise Slow and diffieult was this 
descent, till at last the pair stood safe on the flags, the egg as before Here 
i new Hanes 
became nece “ary, 


ul =the holder of 
the eug etting hi 
back homeward 
was kindly dragged 
backward by th 


tail by his mate till 


the oll grass was 
reached, when 
turning ind 


dropping his preciou 
find, he rapidly and 
eayerly rolled it 
ovel ind overt 


towards covert. One 


wonder how the 
pair could have 
arranged together 


this happy division 
of labour, and what 
they would = have 
done had the egg 
smashed rhe rest 
is too sad to read 
though perhaps it 
should be written 
Someone else had wit 
nessed the incident, 
and that from a point 
{ view placing the 
value of his eggs 


above the delightful 
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entertainment ; and, just as the skilful little thief was reaching covert a shot 
pierced his clever brain and the egg lay broken.—N. WILKINSON. 


4 GLASS GLOBE FROM THE SEA, 
fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lit 
SiR rhe enclosed photograph represents a glass globe recently washed up 
by the sea en the coast of Harris. Such globes are picked up from time to time, 
md various theories are advanced to account for them. Some people state 
that they are floats tor nets, which are used in Norway, and when the nets are 
broken the floats escape and drift across to the Hebrides. This seems remark- 
able if true, because one would have supposed that corks would have made 
cheaper and better floats; and, also, it is hard to believe that the currents 
should bring floats from Norway and beans from the West Indies to the same 
coast Another theory states that these balls were Jong ago thrown into the sea 
by a Spanish nobleman to test the ocean currents. But as they bear no other 
indication of their origin than a letter stamped on the glass plug, which is welded 
in to close them, this theory seems of doubtful worth. There is still a third 


suggestion that they were used to smuggle spirits. I hope that someone may 
be induced to speak with certain knowledge through your columns and tell us 
what they really are and where they come from They are nearly round, with 
a diameter of about five inches, and made of strong bottle-green glass. Some 
contain a little fluid, which is a further source of puzzle.—G. BRooKsBANK 

We regret that the photograph sent is not very suitable for reproduction ; 
but the query raised by our correspondent is interesting. Perhaps some ot 
our readers can 
answer it Ep 

4 DAaYV’S 
SPORT 


lo THE EDITOR 
SIK, I send you 
a photograph I 
have taken of a 
fine day's sport I 
had on the Roy 
River, Invernes 
shire, on Sep- 
tember 15th. The 
weight of these 
seven umon ts 
22lb., 16lb., r4lb., 
r3lb., ralb., olb., 
SIb., total oslb., 
and I caught 
them all in three 
hours [ hope 
vou may think 
the photograph 
worthy of 
reproducing 
FLORENCE AGG 


STARLINGS 
lo tne Eprror 
SIR I noticed in 
the “Corre- 

spondence THREE HOURS’ SPORT. 

columns of your 

paper dated October 14th a letter from Mr. T. S. Hague on starlings 
hawking flies like swallows. During the middle and latter parts of September 
I noticed starlings hawking in just such a way as Mr. Hague points out l 
have never before noticed starlings behaving in this way. Is it not rather 
unusual ?—J. W. H 
TRENCHARD 


WILD PASONIES 
fo tue Epiror 
Sir,—Enclosed is a 
picture which you 
may consider 
sufficiently interest- 
ing to reproduce. 
It shows the pwony 
in the wild = and 
unspoilt (at least, I 
think so) state 
The flower is pure 
white with a golden 
centre some four 
inches in diameter 
and stands three to 
four feet high. The 
whole of a_ hillside 
in the Kaghan 
Valley (North-West 
Frontier Province, 
altitude eleven 
thousand feet) was 

vered for a couple 
ot hundred feet with 
this magnificent 
plant interspersed 
with bracken and 
wild indigo,— 


PEONIES GROWING WILD. C. WHITEHEAD. 
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The 84'5 h.p. Benz which holds the 

World's Record for speed and which ran 

a flying mile at an average speed of 
1417 miles per hour in April, 1911. 









The famous 34 Benz that first A modern Benz Chassis fitted 






made motoring possible to the with a Cabriolet body. The 
amateur. most perfect motor carriage in 
the world, 






The reputation of Benz cars for reliability was established by the little 34 h.p.—years before most 
makes were in existence. The wonderful all-round efficiency of the modern Benz touring 
car is largely due to the Benz Company's unrivalled racing experience. 














THE LITTLE BENZ—12-20 h.p. with torpedo body and hood, £365. 


1912 MODELS. 
12-20 h.p. Chassis - price £310. 15-25 h.p. Chassis - price £400, 
20-30 h.p. Sporting Chassis, £500. 20-30 h.p. Standard type, £550. 


THE BROMPTON MOTOR CO... Ltd. i 
() 


78, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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Lanchester Stand No. 62 








The Centre 
of Attraction 


At the Oly mpia Show this year you will find Stand 
62 the centre of attraction, because the Luxurious 
Lanchester. ** The Ladies’ Car”—may be seen there. 


The low step, wide door and roomy interior of the Lanchester 


make it a special favourite with ladies. The broad wheel-base 
preserves perfect steadiness and safety at any speed, and the 
ingenious system of suspension ensures exceptional ease and 
freedom from shock or vibration.. Upholstered and fitted in the 
most luxurious manner, the Lanchester possesses a distinguished 
appearance, and is provided with every detail of car comfort. 
The Lanchester runs swiftly and silently—the mechanism is 
simple, reliable and hard-wearing—the petrol consumption 
extremely economical. 

A splendid hill-climber, easily controlled and rarely needing 
repairs, the Lanchester is the ideal car for town or country. Ask at 
Stand 62 for Illustrated Catalogue and Booklets or write direct. 


The Lanchester Motor Company, Ltd. 


SHOWROOMS. 
38, King Street West, MANCHESTER 


95, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Armourer Mills, BIRMINGHAM 
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EXHIBITION. 














HE tenth International Exhibition organised by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders opens at Olympia 
to-day (Friday), at ten o’clock, and will remain open 
until the evening of Saturday, November 11th. The 
exhibition is under the patronage of His Majesty the 

King, and is held in connection with the Royal Auto- 

mobile Club, whose members are admitted free on 
presentation of their membership cards. The ordinary 
charge for admission is one shilling, except on Monday 
and Thursday, when it will be half-a-crown up to 5 p.m., 
and on Tuesday, when the charge will be five shillings 
up to 5 p.m. and half-a-crown afterwards, 

The general arrangements ot the exhibits follows 
the plan adopted on previous occasions with success, 
except that there is a greater concentration of the 
stands of the body-builders at the west end of the 
building, which formerly was known as the Annexe. The 
car manufacturers and recognised agents occupy the 
ground floor of the main structure, while in the spacious 
galleries reached by lifts are the tire and accessory firms, 
who add so much to the interest of the show. 

The number of exhibitors shows no sign of falling 
off, and, in fact, it is no secret that the organisers were 
compelled to refuse applications for many thousand square 
feetof space. In general interest the exhibition promises 
to surpass those of recent years, as the past twelve 
months have witnessed a marked increase in activity 
on the part of designers. A year or two ago it seemed 
as if the mechanism of the motor-car had reached finality 
for a time, at least ; but the present exhibition demonstrates clearly 
that the ingenuity of inventors is by no means exhausted, and that the 
process of development is proceeding more rapidly than ever. ‘The 
191tt exhibition, indeed, is more fruitful in novelties than has been 
the case for several years, and the fact is likely to have a marked 
effect on the attendance of the motoring public. This activity ts 
by no means confined to the chassis - makers, as it will be found 
that the carriage-builders, even if they have not succeeded in 
evolving many new distinct types, have nevertheless achieved a 
steady advance all round. 

Prices, asa general rule, still show a tendency to decline, though 
it would, perhaps, be more correct tosay that purchasers are getting 
better value for their money than ever before. The low-priced machine 
nowadays is usually a miniature of the big car, with all the latter’s 
refinements, instead, as used often to be the case, of a distinct type 
in which much was sacrificed to cheapness. Moreover, it is becoming 
a common practice to include in the prices a firm’s standard 
models such necessary equipment as hood, wind screen, head and 
side lamps, horn and spare wheel. When purchased separately 
these accessories often add as much as /50 or even more to the price 
of a car, so that purchasers, when comparing quotations from 
different makers, should be careful to ascertain exactly what extras, 
if any, are included. 

In the following pages we give brief descriptions of the most 
interesting features to be seen on the majority of the principal 


stands. The exhibition is so huge that it has been impossible to 








A 14—18 H.P. 


ALLDAYS. 

deal exhaustively even with the car exhibits. The tire and acces- 
sory stands are for the moment untouched, but we hope in our 
nexi issue to give a résumé of the principal novelties to be found 
in the galleries, together with a description of the magnificent 
display arranged by the big body-building firms. 


ADAMS MANUFACTURING ComMPpANY (Stand 140).—One model 
only is shown on this stand, the 1912 16 h.p. Adams, which is 


practically the same as the rorr type save for the enlarging of the 
cylinder bore from 85m.m. to 88m.m. A feature which will appeal 
to every motorist is the self-starting apparatus, which is fitted as 
a standard adjunct to all the cars of this model. The apparatus 
consists of an air compressor, an air reservoir and the necessary 
pfpes and valves for enabling the compressed air to set the engine 





\N ADLER WITH MORGAN BODY, 


in motion. The compressor can also be used for inflating tires 
and for operating a pneumatic jack, so that the 16 h.p. Adams 
should appeal to those who shirk the exertion involved in the three 
operations named, which usually have to be done by hand. The 
chassis itself is designed on compact and conventional lines, and has 
proved its worth in several public competitions. In addition to a 
polished chassis there are on view a cabriolet and a five-seated 
torpedo phaeton. 

ADLER, MORGAN AND Co, (Stand 1g).—The well-known carriage- 
builders of Old Bond Street and Long Acre exhibit a new four- 
cylinder Adler chassis fitted with a two-seated Morgan body ot 
special design, and equipped with a patent hood and a Cromwell 
folding wind screen. The 15 h.p. Adler is shown as a torpedo 
phaeton, and the 20 h.p. as a cabrio-landaulet of new design In 
in addition there is a chassis of the 12 h.p, model. 

ALLDAYS AND ONIONS (Stand 37).—Two entirely new models 
a t2—14 h.p. and a 16—20 h.p., are included among the five cars 
to be seen on this stand. In both cases the chain-driven cam-shaft 
has been adopted, and the valve tappets and springs are enclosed 
by detachable covers. The magneto 1s placed transversely and 
driven by skew gearing off the cam-shaft. Lubrication is of the 
forced type, an oil pump driving oil direct to the three main bearings 
of the engine, and thence through ducts im the cranks to the big 
ends. The smaller engine has a bore of 76m.m. and a stroke of 
izom.m., the corresponding dimensions of the 16—20 h.p. being 
Som.m. and 130m.m. ‘The smaller car is shown as a two-seater, 
and the larger as a cabriolet. In addition there are on this stand 
a 20—25 h.p. D-fronted landaulet, a torpedo phaeton of the same 
power, 14——18 h.p. standard car and a 14—18 h.p. chassis 
ARGYLLS, Limirep (Stand 80).—On this stand are shown 
five complete cars and a_ polished chassis of the 
new 25 h.p. model fitted with the Argyll single-sleeve 
valve engine, which we hope to describe in detail at 

a later date. The 12 hp. Argyll which was seen 

at Olympia last year is reintroduced with certain 

improvements, such as a four-speed gear- box, 
transmission in a direct line from engine to rear 
axle, and front wheel brakes. Iwo specimens are 
staged, a two-seater and a_ flush -sided four-seated 
car, each being fitted with adjustable wind = screen, 
scuttle dash and hood. The well-known 15 h.p 
Argyll is also shown in two forms, torpedo phaeton 
and landaulet. This model now has the overhead 
worm drive, and the carburettor has been placed 
in a more accessible position and nearer the 
engine. The open car is fitted with a very neat 
hood, so designed that the = sticks come _ together 
in the same vertical line when it is folded back, 
and only overhang the body to the extent of 
four inches. One hand alone is necessary to pull the hood 
into position, the front engaging in the uprights of the wind 
screen. The petrol tank is carried in the scuttle dash, and a 
feature of this model, as well as in the other standard Argylls, 
is the ample provision made for storing spare petrol, oil, tools and 
the other odds and ends which are required on a car. The price 
of the four-seated open Argyll with hood, screen, lamps, tools, et« 
{435, or as a landaulet /550. 


, IS 
Midway between the 15 h.p. and 
the new 25 h.p. is the 20 h.p., which, however, is not on view at 


Olympia. 
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Stand No. 52 Olympia 


WOLSELE 


WE ARE LISTING six improved 

models for Season 1912, from 
12-16 hp. to 50 hp. You are 
cordially invited to visit Stand 
No. 52, OLYMPIA, where five 


of these will be open for inspection 


The celebrated Wolseley Coach- 


work will also be represented 
by several typical specimens, including 


the new CABRIO - PHAETON 


—the “car for any weather.” 


CHASSIS PRICES FOR 1912. 





12/16 h.p. (4 cylinder) L305 24/30 h.p. (6 cylinder) L600 
16/20 h.p. (4 cylinder) £390 35/40 h.p. (4 cylinder) L600 
20/28 h.p. (4 cylinder) £490 50 h.p. (6 cylinder) £1,000 


THE WOLSELEY ‘ii MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd., 
“Eero, ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. | ,{etire 
Proprietors ; VICKERS, LIMITED. 


LONDON DEPOT ; MANCHESTER DEPOT 
York Fe ESTMINSTER 7%, D 


Telegrams : “ AUTOCAR, MANCHESTER 
Telephone: 6995. 
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AN ARGYLL TWO-SEATER. 


ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH AND Co. (Stand 57).—The great 


Elswick firm’s novelty at Olympia is a 30—5o0 h.p. six-cylinder 


chassis with a bore of gom.m. and a stroke of 135m.m., the 
former dimension bringing the annual tax within the 8-guinea 
limit, though the car has ample power for every purpose. The 
15—20 h.p. model is shown as a two-seated coupé and as a flush- 
sided landaulet. A third model is the 17—25 h.p., of which a 
polished chassis is staged alongside another fitted with a limousine 
body. The chassis prices for 1912 are £375 for the 15—20 h.p., 
435 for the 17—25 h.p. and /850 for the new six-cylinder 
30—50 h.p. 

\ustin Motor Company (Stand 36).—We have often pointed 
out in our columns the absurdity of ‘‘ dating’’ cars and the evil 
of keepine back improvements which are needed, in order that 
their introduction may coincide with the annual exhibition. Some 
firms, including the Austin Company, have already departed from 
the usual policy in regard to this matter, and announce that, inas- 
much as modifications m the design of their cars are made when 
such are necessary, it is erroneous to describe any of their chassis 
as belonging to a particular year. [very chassis is numbered, and 
its date of completion can always be ascertained from the company. 
The Austin range of models consists of the six-cylinder 50 h.p. 
and the four-cylinder 4o h.p., 18—24 h.p., 15 h.p. and to h.p. 
cars. The latter was introduced about a year ago; but as the 
output, which was limited, was purchased for the Colonial markets, 
motorists in this country have seen little of it. As a result of the 
experience of its running during the past year under conditions 
which have tested its trustworthiness in an exhaustive manner, 
it is now being placed on the home market as a reliable up-to-date 
four-cylinder chassis suitable for runabouts or light touring. We 
have not had an opportunity of testing it ourselves, but the makers 
assure us that it has a good turn of speed, and is exceptionally 


silent and easy to drive. The chassis has most of the features of 
the higher-powered models, such as gate change, curved dash, honey- 
comb radiator, etc. It is shown on the stand as a chassis only. 


\n 18—24 h.p. ‘“‘ Windsor”’ limousine will repay inspection on 
account of the novel arrangement of the seating accommodation. 
The emergency seats are fitted at the rear in order to permit of 
the principal seat being placed well forward of the rear axle, so as 
to ensure easy ridmg and an uninterrupted view. The space 
behind, taken up by the folding seats, can be used alternatively 
for a large amount of luggage. Access to the rear seats is obtained 
«ither by an unobtrusive separate door or through a space in the 
centre of the principal seat. The rest of the exhibit consists of 
a 15 h.p. “* Vitesse ’ phacton, and show-finished chassis of the 15 h.p. 
and 18—24 h.p. types. 

AUSTRIAN DAIMLER Company (Stand 78).-— Those who are 
in search of a high-powered car fo1 Continental touring should 
not fail to examine the chassis of the 20—8o h.p. Austro-Daimler, 
which is known as.the Prince Henry type. Among other unusual 
features are the lubrication system, which consists of a number of 
small pumps each serving a separate bearing, the two independent 
high-tension magnetos, the construction of the rear axle, and the two 
propeller shaft brakes which are fitted in addition to the ordinary 
side brakes. The engine has a bore of 105m.m. and a stroke of 
165m.m., and the valves are all arranged overhead and operated 





20 H.P. BENZ TORPEDO PHAETON. 
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from a cam-shaft on the top of the cylinders. Rudge- 
Whitworth wheels are fitted as standard. The second 
chassis is the 16—18 h.p., which has a monobloc engine 
8om.m. bore by t1om.m. stroke, with the valves 
arranged on the near side. There are various other 
cars Shewn by the same company. 

BENZ: Brompton Motor Company (Stand 17).—In 
the early days of motoring, the Benz was probably 
better known in this country than any other car on the 
market. Then followed a period when the Benz was little 
heard of on this side of the North Sea; but of late years 
it has again come to the fore, and the fact that Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the leading practical motorist in Ger- 
many, drives no other make is sufficient guarantee of 
its excellence. The Benz, though probably second to 
none in design, workmanship and material, is not 
an expensive car judged by the standard prices of 
current types of leading makers, and for the coming 
season the firm is placing on the market a new 
model of 12—20 h.p. which is listed, complete with 
torpedo body and hood, at the moderate price of £365. 
A polished chassis of this new car is staged, and its leading 
characteristics, ?.e., monobloc engine, 72m.m. by 120m.m., silent 
chain-driven cam-shaft, thermo-siphon cooling, self - advancing 
magneto, long wheel-base and four-speed gear-box, show that it 
is thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. The Benz Company 
inform us that they have been experimenting with this model for 
eighteen months, so that purchasers can rely on its absolute trust- 
worthiness. The other exhibits are a 20—30 h.p. limousine and 
a 20—30 h.p. three-quarter landaulet by Hooper. In addition to 
those actually staged, the Benz models for to912 include the 
15—25 h.p., a handy model for a medium-sized touring car, the 





FRONT VIEW OF THE 10 H.P. AUSTIN. 


35 —45 h.p. and the 38—6o0 h.p., which is probably the fastest 
standard touring car on the market. 

BeERLIET Morors (Stand 79).—-These cars have undergone 
few alterations except in the clutch and carburettor, both of which 
are new. ‘ylhe complete cars staged are of a type which should 
appeal especially to the owner who drives himself. They consist 
of a sporting-looking 12 h.p. two-seater, a 15 h.p. single cabriolet 
arranged to seat three persons on the driving seat, a four-seated 
15 h.p. coupé with front seat entirely enclosed, a 20—25 h.p. 
cabriolet and a torpedo phacton of the same power. The 15 h.p. 
Berlict is also shown in chassis form. 

BIRMINGHAM 4SMALL ARMS ComPANY (Stand 82) \ light 
four-cylinder car with a Knight engine and listed at 
{250 for the chassis is a novelty which will certainly 
attract a large proportion of the public to this stand 
Inasmuch as the Birmingham Small Arms and the 
Daimler companies are now amalgamated, the new 
car may be said to be a product of both firms, but it 
will be known as the B.S.A., and will be sold only 
through agents. The Knight engine, which in this 
case has a bore of 75m.m. and a stroke of 114m.m., 
is too well known to require description, but the 
transmission and suspension show many important 
variations from conventional practice The rear of 
the frame 1s supported on a single transverse spring. 
The back axle is worm driven, and the _ three-speed 
gear-box is attached directly to the worm gear casing. 
The propeller shaft is encased, the casing being pro- 
vided with a universal joint at the forward end. Both 
brakes are carried on the rear wheels, the external bands 
being arranged side by side. The wheel-base is oft., 
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CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., Automobile Engineers, Barlby Road, North Kensington, London, W. 
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81om.m. by gom.m. tires are fitted, and the weight of 
the chassis is only 12cwt. A flush-sided four-seated car 
and a two-seater are staged. 

BRASIER (Stand 151).—In the 15 h.p. polished 
chassis and the complete 18 h.p. car shown on this 
stand little deviation from th e1rg11 Brasiers will be 
noticeable. We understand that a new type of 
clutch can be fitted in place of the multiple-disc pattern 
hitherto used. The 18 h.p. car is a cabriolet of somewhat 
novel design. 

CapDILLac: F. S. BENNETT, LimitED (Stand 55) 
On this stand is to be seen one of the most interesting 
novelties in the show, in the shape of an electric starting 
device, which in future is to be a standard fitting on all 
Cadillac cars. The apparatus consists of a dynamo and 
a storage battery. When starting, the dynamo is 
used as a motor, and the act of depressing the clutch 
pedal brings a gear-wheel on the dynamo into engage- 
ment with teeth cut in the periphery of the flywheel. 
The necessary current is supplied from the storage 
battery, and it is said that the latter is of sufficient capacity 
to run the engine continuously for twenty minutes When 
the car engine starts, the pedal is released and the dynamo takes 
up its work of generating current to replenish the battery, which 
ilso serves two powerful head-lights and any other lights which 
may be required on the car. The dynamo also supplies current 
for the ignition when the engine is running over three hundred 
revolutions per minute. Above that speed the ignition current, 
instead of being taken from the battery, is sent direct from the 
dynamo through the distributor to the plugs. A reserve ignition 
system with dry cell current and its own set of plugs is also fitted. 
The engine of the 1912 Cadillac is of the same bore and stroke as 
before, but more power is developed and a new carburettor has 
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been fitted. Some important improvements have been effected 
in the chassis, consisting largely of an all-round strengthening o! 
the parts. Two complete cars and a sectional chassis driven by 
an electric motor are on view. The prices of the 1912 Cadillacs 
range from {£420 upwards, according to the style of body-work 
fitted. ; 
CHARRON: LonpDON Motor GARAGE Company (Stand 85). 
Charron cars have always been popular in this country, 
especially for covered bodies, and some of the origiral vehicles 
turned out in 1g0o are still running on the road. Some 
very good coachwork is to be seen on this stand, on which 
are staged three landaulets, a victoria two-seater and a Lamp- 
lough patent torpedo. body, which is sure to attract attention, as 
it is one of the novelties of the exhibition. The three Charron 
models for the coming year are the 159 h.p., the 22 h.p. and the 
30 h.p., all of which have four-cylinder engines. Each model is 
represented on the stand, but special prominence is given to the 
smallest, which is shown with a variety of bodies. The 
chassis price, including tires of good-sized section, is £315. 
CLEMENT. Motor Company, LIMITED, (Stand 138).— 
Although there is nothing of special interest from the 
mechanical point ot* view to be seen in the Clements, 
inasmuch as their design follows what may be called 
conventional practice throughout, these cars are well 
and soundly constructed, and were some of the earliest 
on the raad. Two models are shown, the 14—18 h.p., 
with bore and stroke of 85m.m. by 120m.m., and 
the 18—28 h.p., whose engine dimensions are 102m.m. 
by 110m.m., both being of the four-cylinder type. A 
polished chassis of the smailer Clement is on view, 
and the complete cars staged consist of a 14—18 h.p. 
torpedo phaeton, an 18—28 h.p. with a similar body, 
painted ivory white and lined in gold, a 14—18 h.p. 
cabriolet of handsome design and a_ three-quarter 
landaulet of 18—25 h.p. The two chassis are listed at 
£335 and £450 respectively. 
CLEMENT-TALBOoT (Stand 74).—Among the Talbot 
novelties for 1912 which will be found on this stand 
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are a new carburettor which, it is claimed, will give a perfect 
mixture at any speed, however high or low, and under any 
conditions of temperature ; a new clutch and a new sprag, which 
automatically lifts when the reverse is engaged. The complete 
cars staged include a 12 h.p. torpedo phaeton de /uxe priced at 
{425, a 15 h.p. standard torpedo phaeton at {495 and a 25 h.p. 
limousine-landaulet. In addition there is a polished chassis of the 
new six-cylinder 20 h.p. Talbot, which has a bore of 80m.m. and 
a stroke of 120m.m., and will be found to embody a number of 
new departures from standard Talbot practice. Two of the Talbots 
are illustrated on a subsequent page. 

CrossLey Morors, Limirep (Stand 43).—The Crossley 
models for 1912 are the 15 h.p. and the 20 h.p., both of which are 
shown as polished chassis. . In addition there are on 
view a 20 h.p. three-quarter landaulet, a 15 h.p. 
open touring car, a 1t5 h.p. landaulet and a 15 h.p. 
two-seater. The 15 h.p. Crossley is the present year’s 
12—14 h.p. model improved in several important 
particulars. In the smaller car the unit system of 
construction is adhered to, but in the case of the 
20 h.p. the engine is now supported independently in 


the chassis on a three-point suspension. The fan belt 
is provided with an automatic adjustment, and the 
radiator has been enlarged. In both models the 


chain drive has been adopted for the cam-shaft and 
magneto, and provision has been made for adjustment 
for chain wear and for magneto and cam-shaft timing. 
The metal-to-metal expanding clutch, which has been 
a familiar feature of Crossley practice for some 
years, has been abandoned in favour of a_ leather- 
faced cone clutch of the intemal type. Several 
alterations will be noted in the rear axles of both 
models, and it is worthy of remark that front wheel 
brakes are no longer fitted as standard, although the 
purchaser has the choice between brakes of this type 
and a foot brake of the usual type. Rudge-Whitworth 
detachable wire wheels are fitted to both models, and 
all road wheels run on Timken roller bearings of 
generous proportions. 

Crowpy (Stand 146).—Of the many attempts to find 
an efficient substitute for the ordinary poppet valve the 
Crowdy piston - valve engine was one of the first, and it 
is interesting to learn that the makers have found it 
necessary to make only very slight alterations for 1912. 
Their exhibit comprises a 19 h.p. chassis, a 19 h.p. cabriolet 
and a standard piston-valve engine with its inspection doors 
removed in order that visitors may see the valve mechanism 
working. Hitherto the Crowdy cars have been worm driven, but 
in future bevel drive will be the standard practice on the chassis, 
though customers who prefer the worm drive can be supplied with 
it. The double helical timing wheels on the engine have been 
replaced by a silent chain drive. 

DAIMLER Company (Stand 71).—The Daimler models for 1912 
comprise the four-cylinder 15 h.p. and six-cylinder 23 h.p. cars, with 
engines of 80m.m. bore and 130m.m. stroke ; a new four-cylinder 
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OUR YEARS AGO we introduced the 
NEW DAIMLER. It has done, does, 

and will do, more than any engine of the 
same dimensions—-will do it better, too, and 
its upkeep is less. We know this—every 
owner of a New Daimler knows it also to-day. 
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Sir W.G.D.Gorr, writing on May 6th, 19 10, says: 


SAN 


““] drove on Mcenday fast from Lismore to Clonmel, over 
the Knockmealdown mountain pass, five up, without once 
changing from top speed, the rise being 1,114 feet im 
seven miles, with many sharp turns. I hardly ever have to 
change except when stopped by some obstruction on a hill.” 
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The same gentleman writes on Sept. 26th, 1911: 
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“I need hardly say I am still devoted to my 38 b.p. New 


Daimler.” 


GET THE FACTS. 
imie 
STAND No. 7] 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LIMITED 
COVENTRY. 
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20 h.p. and a new six-cylinder 30 h.p., 
with a stroke of 90m.m. and 130m.m. 
respectively ; the four-cylinder 25 h.p., 
with a 10I1m.m. by 130m.m. engine, and 
its corresponding six-cylinder 38 h.p. ; 
and, lastly, the well-known four-cylinder 
38 h.p., which has been on the market 
for four years. In general design the new 
season’s cars are the same as those of 
the current year; but one or two small 
alterations will be noticed, especially the 
new cast aluminium dashboard. The oil 
pump, troughs and other parts of the 
engine lubrication system are now con- 
nected to the upper half of the base 
chamber, the bottom half acting simply 
as oil reservoir. On the six-cylinder 
models a new patent “‘ vibration damper”’ 
is fitted to check the periodic tremor 
which is often met with in long crank 
shafts. There are some minor alterations 
in the design of the universal joints, and 
four speeds are fitted in the case of the 
larger models; but the transmission in 
other respects remains the same as before. 
As indicating the growing popularity of 


electric lighting for cars, it is interesting FRONT VIEW OF NEW 
to note that with the two six-cylinde: ENGINE. 


chassis a C.A.V. lighting dynamo placed 
beneath the footboard and driven off the engine is included in the 
standard equipment, which also comprises side and head lights. 
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NEW DARRACQOQ ROTARY VALVE ENGINE. 


The actual exhibits consist of a 20 h.p. “‘ Broxwood”’ landaulet, 
h.p. ‘‘ Eversley’’ torpedo phaeton, a 30 h.p. ‘ Earlham”’ 
limousine and a 38 h.p. (six-cylinder) ‘‘ Fairlea’’ limousine. 
DARRACQ AND Co. (Stand 73).—One of the most interesting 
novelties in the exhibition is to be seen on this stand, as the Darracq 
Company reveal for the first time the details of their new “ valve- 
"car. The expression is, of course, a misnomer, as every engine 
must necessarily be fitted with valves of some type or other, and 
in calling their new car “ valveless’’ the famous French firm is 
merely indicating the abandonment, on one model for the present, 
of the ordinary poppet valve. In its place is a cylindrical distri- 
butor carried longitudinally in the upper part of the cylinder 
casting. This distributor, which is a working fit in its casing, and 
is carried at either end on ball bearings, varies in section from the 
annular shape between the cylinders to D section opposite the 
ports in the combustion heads. The cylindrical side of the D section 
covers the ports during the firing and compression strokes, while 
the flat portion of the 
section establishes through 
connection between the 
cylinders and the inlet and 
exhaust pipes at the 
proper moment. An im- 
portant feature of the de- 
sign is that at the moment 
of explosion the distri- 
butor is isolated from the 
combustion chamber by 
the piston, which is 
arranged so as to lap 
the port by about one- 
sixth of its stroke. The 
distributor, which is 
driven by half-time 


a 25 


less 


gearing off the forward 

end of the crank shaft, 

is dismounted by with- . 
drawing from that, end, 

so that it has been \ 


to 








SIDDELEY - DEASY 
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necessary to place the radiator in 
front of the dashboard in manner 
similar to Renault practice. Return- 
ing to the engine, we may mention 
that the bore is 95m.m. and the stroke 
140m.m., all four cylinders are cast 
in one piece, cooling is on_ the 
thermo-siphon principle, lubrication by 
pump-fed splash, ignition by high 
tension magneto, and the carburettor 
Zenith. The transmission of the 
new car calls for no special 


IS a 


des« rip- 


tion, as it follows the 1912 Darracq 
practice, which differs from that of 
the current year chiefly in the adop 
tion of worm drive on the back axle 


and three-quarter elliptic springs, with 
the lower members under-slung, at the 
rear. \ polished chassis of the new 
model, which is rated at 20 h.p., is 
shown, and possibly before the show 


closes a torpedo phacton and a_ lan 


daulet of the same type may be on 

view. The chassis price is fixed at 

£360, which includes Darracq detach 

; able wire wheels. Ihe other cars ex 

30 H.P. DAIMLER hibited consist of a 12 h.p with 


semi-torpedo body, which is sold com- 

plete at £235, a polished chassis of 14 h.p 
for 1912), and a complete car, a torpedo 
power. The 14 h.p. has its cylinders, 
which are 80m.m. by 1t20m.m., cast in pairs. Ihe inlet 
valves are of very large diameter and arranged overhead 
Three given by the gear-box, which is situated 
immediately behind the leather-faced clutch, and the back axle 
is worm driven. ‘The standard chassis is listed at (229, and a 
torpedo body brings the price to /285. 

Deasy Moror-cCAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Stand 66 

Among the numerous converts to the sliding-sleeve motor 


(another new model 


phaeton, of the same 


speeds are 


who 





FRONT VIEW OF NEW 20 H.P. DARRAC) 
stage Knight-engined cars at Olympia is the Deasy Com- 
pany, two of whose four 1912 models will be fitted with 

Silent Knight 
engines. These _ are 


the four-cylinder 18 


24 hp. and the six- 
cylinder 24 h.p., the 
bore and stroke of 
the motorsin each 
case being aom.m. 
and 130m.m. re- 
spectively. The four 

cylinder 12 h.p. Siddeley- 
Deasy, which has 
been manufactured 
during the past 
seasor, will remain 
unaltered, except 
for the fitting of four 
speeds instead of 
three. Next comes the 


four-cylinder 14—20 h.p., 
which during the past 
season achieved a notable 


LANDAULET 
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DESIGN, MATERIAL 
and WORKMANSHIP 


ensure absolute 
trustworthiness 


1912 MODELS AND CHASSIS PRICES: 


15 20h.p. 4 cyl. 80* 135, 4 speeds, 815* 105 Tyres 2375 
17/25h.p.4 cyl. 85135, 4 speeds, 820*120 Tyres . £435 
225 hp.4cyl. 95% 120, 4 speeds, 820120 Tyres .. £465 
255 h.p. 4 cyl 100120, 4 speeds, 820120 Tyres .. £500 
30/50 hp. Gecyl. 90135, 4 speeds, 895 « 135 Tyres £850 


All Models covered by Comprehensive Insurance Policy. 


ACodels will be exhibited at 


OLYMPIA, STAND 57 


Full Information supplied on request. 


SIR W.G ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., LTD. 

ELSWICK WORKS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Sales Dept.: Blenheim Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
114, Deansgate, MANCHESTER 





No wear traceable after 16,000 miles 


“ The Forth Engine and Motor Works, 
Old Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

September 27th, 1911. 
Dear Sirs—In May, 1910, we sold to a customer one of you~ 12/14 h.p. 
Cars, and since that time we have had frequent expressions of satisfaction 
from him with reference to the way the car has behaved. and also to the 
most excellent workmanship. He informs us that never once has he been 
held up for any other reason than tyre trouble. Last week this car was sent 
into our Works for us to take the engine down to see what adjustments were 
really necessary after having run 16,000 miles. To our joint surprise 
and admiration we found that there was not a single trace of wear in any part 
of the engine. At his own request, however, although we did not consider 
it absolutely necessary, we have fitted new raw hide buffers in valve tappets, 
new piston rings, and replaced the sparking plugs with new ones; the reason 
for having this done was merely to allow him to get another long period of 
running without any trouble. To our own personal knowle dge this car has 
not been spared in any way either with regard to speed or work. We might 
add that we are keeping under observation a similar horse-power car of your 
make, which up to the present has done over 7,000 miles without an 
involuntary stop, and we shail be pleased to hand youa report on the results 
of further observation in due course.—We are, yours faithfully (for the 
Forth Engine and Motor Works) . W.L. PAYNTER, Manager.” 
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A SPENCER MOULTON 
PRONOUNCEMENT 


id we were to put into Spencer Moulton tyres a second-class rubber, cheap 
material, and unskilled labour, we could sell tyres at cut prices, which would 

leave a larger margin of profit to ourselves than we are at present making. 

But we take our stand on QUALITY first, last, and all the time! Spencer 

Moulton tyres are sold at prices whi \ eave a fair margin—not a large margin — 

of profit, both to ourselves and the trade. 


In our works at Bradford-on-Avon we ws a only the most skilled British 


workmen ; we use only the finest rubber purc 


asable, and the best materials that 


money can buy! We can't afford to traffic with the good name which we have 
established, by selling unreliable tyres at cut rates. That is why the 


SPENCER MOULTON 


TYRE 


STANDS OUT TO-DAY AS A TYRE OF WONDERFUL DURABILITY 





GEO. SPENCER 
MOULTON & Co., Ltd., 


Works : Olympia 


KINGSTON MILLS, 
BKADFORD-ON.AVON, WILTS 


Specimens of Rims and Tyres 
may be seen at Harvey Frost's 
Exhibition of Motor Accessories, 
27, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 


Stand 298 | 2 sired Casiooie wi 
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success in its long-distance trial at Brooklands. The 
Silent Knight engines on the two larger models are fitted 
with a patented device for absorbing vibration and 
noise at high speeds. The actual exhibits consist of a 
12 h.p. chassis fitted with a torpedo body by Thomas 
Pass of Coventry and painted grey, with green lining and 
green upholstery ; a 14—20 h.p. chassis fitted with a 
Hewer shell body and Hewer’s “ one-man” hood ; an 
18—24 h.p. landaulet by Croall and Croall of Edin- 
burgh ; a cabriolet of the same power by the Connaught 
Motor and Carriage Company; and a 24—30 h.p. 
five-seated phaeton by Messrs. J. A. Lawton. The 
exhibit is very attractive and will well repay inspection. 
We may mention that the 12 h.p. Siddeley-Deasy, 
complete with spare detachable wheel, torpedo body, 
Cape-cart hood, adjustable glass screen, two acetylene 
head-lights, two electric side-lamps with accumulator, 
oil tail-lamp, horn and tools, will be sold at the very 
moderate price of £385. 

De Dion Bouton, Limitrep (Stand 51).—There are 
no fewer than eleven models in the De Dion catalogue for 
1912, and of these seven are to be seen on the firm’s 
own stand, while several others are staged by coach- 
builders such as Cole and Sons, Maythorn, H. J. Mulliner and 
others. The: most cursory inspection of the stand shows that 
this old-established French maker is keeping well in the 
forefront of progress, as practically every model has been 
brought right up to date. Space docs not permit of a detailed 
description of all the mechanical features of the new De Dions, but 
a few of their most striking points may be mentioned. The 6 h.p. 
car, which is shown as a smart two-seater, has a single-cylinder 
engine, 84m.m. by 130m.m., enclosed valves, chain-driven cam- 
shaft, high-tension magneto, forced lubrication, thermo-siphon 
cooling, and three-plate leather-faced clutch. The engine, clutch 
and three-speed gear-box 
are constructed as a single 
unit, and suspended at 
three points from the main 
frame; but the design 1s 
such that any part can be 
dismounted without dis- 
turbing the others. The 
rear springs are three- 
quarter elliptic, the brakes 
of the external expanding 
type, and the wheel-base 
oft. 54in. Without tires the 
chassis is sold at 145. 
Next in order of powet 
comes the 7 h.p. two- 
cylinder model, 75m.m. 
bore by 130m.m. stroke. 
It is shown as a_ polished 
chassis and _ follows the 
general lines of the single- 
cylinder 6 hp. Four- 
cylinder types commence 
with «a 12 h.p. two-seater, 
which has a  monobloc 
engine, 66m.m. by 130m.m.; slightly more powerful is the 
14 h.p., which is shown as a four-seated torpedo phacton. 
The full-powered town carriage is 1epresented by a 25 h.p. 
three-quarter landaulet, and last of all in the ascending 
scale of power is a 26 h.p. eight-cylinder polished chassis, which 
is likely to attract as much attention as any car in the 
show. The cylinders, which are 7om.m. by 130m.m., are 
cast in two blocks of four each, with their axes at right angles, 
and the general lines of this model follow those of the four-cylinder 
18 h.p., which is fitted with the De Dion cardan type of rear axle. 
The stand is a very interesting one and will well repay a visit. 





37 H.P. DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE TWO-SEATER. 





A 12-16 H.P. DELAHAYE 
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18 H.P. DE DION SOUTON CABRIOLET. 

DELAGE: LONDON AND ParisiIAN Moror Company (Stand 
137).—Delage voiturettes have scored many notable su 
cesses in racing on the Continent, and this fact in_ itself 
will doubtless direct attention to the very interesting collection 
of small multi-cylinder cars of this make which are shown by 


the English agents. A feature of the exhibit is a neat little 
six-cylinder chassis rated at only 15°7 h.p., the bore and stroke 
being 65m.m. and 125m.m._ respectively The 14 h.p. four- 
cylinder Delage is also shown, both as a two-seater and as 
a torpedo phacton. The standard colour for all the Delage cars is 
grey, and the stand itself is painted this serviceable colour. The 


London and Parisian Motor 
Company also stage the 
new 18—22 h.p. Hotchkiss, 
which replaces the old 
16-20 h.p. model, and the 
well - known 20-30 h.p 
which has been before the 
public for two seasons 
A new 12-16 h.p. Hotch 
kiss also is shown fitted 
with a_ two-seated body, 
with a novel disappearing 
back seat provided with 
the unusual luxury of side 
doors. 

DELAHAYE: H. M. Hos 
SON (Stand 65) The 
Delahaye is a car which 
dates back to the old 
belt- driven days, and has 
always been kept up to date 
A novelty to be seen on this 
: sii ini stand is a_ six - cylinder 
LANDAULET. 18—24 h.p. car with a 

V_sengine. The others 
models shown are a six-cylinder 20—30 h.p. limousine-landaulet, 
a 16—20 h.p. polished chassis, a 12—16 h.p. torpedo phacton and 
a g—1t h.p. two-seater. 

DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE Cars (Stand 63).—The fact that most 
of the well-known carriage-builders are exhibiting their body-work 
on chassis of this make is a striking indication of the popularity 
in this country of the products of the great French firm. On their 
own stand is a remarkable display of high-class bodies from the 
workshops of D’leteren Fréres, the Belgian royal coach-builders. 
First is a limousine-landaulet, which by reason of the absence of 
all exterior ironwork is difficult to distinguish on a casual inspection 
from a limousine proper. <A torpedo limousine 
is a splendid example of the modern carriage- 
builder's art, which is rendered doubly striking 
by its domed roof The arrangement of the 
seats in an open touling body is worthy of 
inspection, together with the patent hood which 
is fitted to this body. Another body is a 
touring landaulet suitable for family use on 
lengthy tours. The exhibit is completed by a 
six-cylinder 26 h.p. show chassis, the various 
component parts of which are painted in 
contrasting colours in order to show up the 
detail work. A special feature of this year's 
six-cylinder engines is the inclination of the 
valves to about 15deg. from the  perpen- 
dicular, which, we are informed, has resulted 
in a marked increase of power. Phe 1912 
Delaunay-Bellevilles are six in number, con- 
sisting of the four - cylinder 17 h.p., 23 h.p 
and 24°8 h.p. models, and the six-cylinder 
ig9h.p., 26 h.p. and 37 h.p. The patent combined 
jet and surface carburettor is a novelty which 
will appeal to many practical motorists 
From the throttle chamber two pipes lead 
to the float chamber. One pipe surrounds 
the main petrol jet, used when power is required 
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OLYMPIA MOTOR EXHIBITION 
November 3rd to 11th, 1911. 


1912 MODELS | 


We are exhibiting the following new range 

















of models for next season : 
11 H.P. FOUR-SEATED CAR 

Screen, Head, Tail, Side Lamps, and Hom = Price S200 
14 H.P. TWO-SEATED CAR 

ar pt ae ‘ 10 am. >; Worm ane; . — £295 
20 H.P. CHASSIS 

0 ge ag 12> m.m.; Worm Drive ; —— £335 
28 H.P. LIMOUSINE 

or oe Engine 105 m.m. 140 m.m. ; ~~ £720 


Particulars and Specifications at Stand No. 35, o7 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON Holborn Circus, E.C.; 60-64, Brompton Road, S.W 
Mancursrer: 33, Blackfriars St. Norrincuam: Grey Friar Gat 
\UTHAMPTO »7, London Road AGENTS EveRrywHert 


‘ N y 
\ Lonvon Revrair Works Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W S/) 























Go on- 


follow the crowd— 
you can’t miss it. 


METALLURGIOUE 


“SCIENCE OF METALS.” 








CARS WITH 
VAN DEN PLAS BODYWORK. 


You will have no difficulty in finding the Metallurgique Stand 
at Olympia—simply join the crowd. No other cars have the 
same power of instantly attracting attention. Van den Plas 
latest designs in bodywork are very beautiful—you must see them. 








METALLURGIQUE, LTD., 


110, HIGH ST.. MANCHESTER SQ. 
: LONDON. W : 


; = = Olympia Stand Te'ephone No.: 4146 Kensing'on 
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35—50 H.P. FIAT WITH VAN DEN PLAS BODY 


The other surrounds a gas jet, mounted over a small vessel, which 


is part of the float chamber. The petro! in the vessel offers about 
three square. inches of surface, over which the air is drawn by 
the engine. By this arrangement, no matter how slowly the motor 


is running, or how feeble the suction, there is always sufficient gas 
to form a firing charge. ; 

Fiat Motors, Limirep (Stand 38).—An excellent example of 
the light four-cylinder car which is so popula1 nowadays is to be found 
on this stand in the shape of the 15 h.p. Fiat. The design embodies 
most of the usual up-to-date points, such as monobloc engine, 
8om.m. by 130m.m.; forced lubrication, plate clutch, four-speed 
gear-box and encased cardan shaft, the casing acting as a torque 


tube. This neat little car is shown as a polished chassis (the 
standard price is 4365) and also as a limousine and as a station 
landaulet. A more powerful carriage is the 20—30 h.p. cabriolet, 


with coachwork by Maythorn, which seems to hit a happy mean 
in cars intended for all-round use. The tull-powered type is repre- 
sented by the 35 h.p., of which a_ polished chassis 
and a complete car, a seven-seated Berline limousine, 
are on view. It is worthy of note that the engine of 
this model has its four cylinders, which are 110m.m. by 
150m.m., Cast in one piece, a somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment in the case of a motor of such large size. Fiats 
are also to be found on the stands of Maythorn 
and Son, Salmons and Sons and Brainsbyv and Sons. 
Forp Motor Company (Stand 68). The 20 h.p. 
Ford is too well known to need detailed description, 
but brief mention may be made of the principat 
improvements which are to be noticed in the 1912 
model, of which the makers state they propose to turn 
out 75,000 during the next twelve months! The 
casting of the cylinders has been altered, the valves 
‘re entirely enclosed, a detachable bottom is fitted to 
the lower half of the crank chamber in order to permit of 
casy access to the pistons, big ends and main bearings, and 
the transmission gear is provided with a new form of cover. 
The 1912 prices cf these cars are distinctly startling. The touring 
model with high side doors and full equipment costs /176, a three- 
seated roadster {150 and a town landaulet £225. The prices in 
every case include hood, wind screen, speedometer, horn, acetylene 
head lamps, side and tail lamps, and full repair equipment. 
GERMAIN: THro Masur (Stand 27).—We understand that 
among the 1912 Germains will be a new 12 h.p. model, but this 
is not staged at Olympia. The 15 h.p., which has a monobloc 
engine 80m.m. by 130m.m., is shown with a torpedo laudaulet 
body by Van den Plas. Two other cars are staged, a 28 h.p. 
“Coronation " torpedo phaeton of the firm's own make, and a 
two-seater of the same type fitted with a dickey seat at the rear. 
HuMBER, Limirep (Stand 35).—The three new Humber 
models recently described in CouNtRY LIFE are on view at Olympia, 
and keen interest is sure to be shown in the little m1 h.p. car 
with its neat monobloc engine, 68m.m. bore by 120m.m., 
stroke, if only for the reason that it is sold complete as shown, 
with four-seated torpedo body, hood, screen, head-lights and oil 
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lamps, for £285. <A chassis of the same type will also 
be staged. The 14 h.p. Humber is shown as a two-seater, 
and the 20 h.p. as a limousine. 

Iris Cars (Stand 94).—This firm is showing a 
15 h.p. chassis, a 15 h.p. landaulet and a handsome 
15 h.p. ‘“* Park Royal’”’ torpedo phaeton. The leading 
mechanical features of the 15 h.p. Iris are four-cylinder 
engine, 80m.m. bore by tt4m.m._ stroke, high-tension 
magneto, trough lubrication, thermo-siphon circulation, 
leather cone clutch, three-speed gear-box with gate 
change, and bevel-driven rear axle. The other standard 
Iris models for 1912 are the 25 h.p. and the 35 h.p., 
which have been slightly altered in a few respects, 
including a lower frame and improved suspension 

IrALA AUTOMOBILES LIMITED (Stand 15) Another 
illustration of the increasing tendency on the part of 
makers to dispense with the poppet type of valve is to 
be found on this stand in the shape of a new rotary valve 
cngine rhe design is ingenious, though, perhaps, more 
complicated than the Darracq rotary valve’ engine 
previously described. Here we find each pair of cylinders 
provided with a single valve chamber, im which a 
rotary vertical valve, operated by skew) gearing oft 
a shaft arranged parallel to the crank shaft, admits and 
releases the gases, which are drawn and expelled from the engine 
rhe new engine is rated at 35 h.p. and has a bore of 105m.m. and 
a stroke of 150m.m. Standard Itala practice is followed in the rest 
of the chassis In addition to the new 35 h.p., an 18—-24 h.p. 
cabriolet by Windover and a 14—18 h.p. chassis are staged 

LORRAINE-DietRicu (Stand 53) This firm’s models for 1912 
will be the 12—16 h.p., the 18—20 h.p. and the 28 h.p. The 
first-named has undergone several important changes, the principal 
of which are as follows : The chassis is now fitted with a four-speed 


gear-box, the speeds being controlled by a single lever working in 
a gate type quadrant. The valve stems and tappets are enclosed 
bv an easily-detachable aluminium cover; screw” lubricators 
are fitted to all the spring shackles ; the foot brake is now of the 
expanding type and ribbed to assist cooling ; and the clutch with 
drawal mechanism has been modified to render clutch manipulation 


easier and more progressive. In other respects the main features 
of the 12—16 h.p. are the same as in the tgit model rhe price 





5 H.P. IRIS CHASSIS 


of this chassis without tires is /300, or with scuttle dash and inclined 
steering suitable for open bodies, (310. The 18—20 h.p. De 
Diétrich is unaltered for the coming year, but the 28 h.p. is a new 
model fulfilling the demand of those who require a more powerful 
chassis on which can be mounted a large body of any type The 
four-cylinder engine has a bore of tiom.m. by 150m.m troke 
An unusual feature of this car is that purchasers can take thei 


choice of live-axle or side-chain transmission In both system 
the gear-box gives four speeds, but with the chain transmission a 
direct drive is obtained on both third and fourth speeds The 


exhibits on the stand consist of polished chassis of the 12-—16 h.p. 
and 18—20 h.p. models, an 18—20 h.p. three-quarter landaulet 
by Meier, a 12—16 h.p. single landaulet by Salmons, an 18—20 h.p. 
with special interior drive four-seated body, and a 12—16 h.p. 
two-seated cabriolet with double dickey seat at the rear. 
LANCHESTER Motor Company (Stand 62).—A _ visit to the 
Lanchester stand at Olympia is always a refreshing experience, 
as one escapes for a time from the motonony of Inspecting rows 
and rows of cars which, so far as their mechanical 
features are concerned, present very little variety Che 
Lanchester is a car by itself, original in design trom 
bonnet to back axle, and, what is remarkable in these 
days of almost slavish adherence to fashionable practice, 
at the same time a popular and successful vehicle. Only 
minor alterations have been made in the t91t2 cars, 
which are the four-cylinder 25 h.p. and the six-cylindet 
38 h.p. The former is really this year’s 20 h.p. with its 
stroke lengthened to gin., which is now the dimension 
of both bore and stroke in both models. Among other 
new features. are the casting of the cylinders in pairs 
instead of singly, the encasing of the cam-shaft and th: 
very simple and ingenious method of adjusting the valve 
tappets. The Lanchester coachwork is always among 
the smartest and best in the show, not merely by reason 
of its fair design and perfect finish, but also on account 
of those minor refinements which can add so much 
to the comfort of passengers. This year the firm 
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are showing three six-cylinder cars and one 
of the four-cylinder type. Prominent among 
the former is a handsome limousine with 
partially -enclosed front seats, protected by 
the ingenious Lanchester cantilever canopy and 
a glass screen. A_ three-quarter landaulet 
painted dark blue and_ upholstered in pale 
grey morocco will also repay a careful inspec- 
tion, if only for the sake of the interior fittings. 
The third car of the six-cylinder type is a 
grey torpedo phacton with all the usual acces- 
sories for touring. The 25 h.p. shown is a 
double landaulet, with detachable canopy and 
glass screen, painted dark green and _ uphol- 
stered inside with green mottled cord cloth. 
A number of mechanical parts, such as an 
engine, piston and connecting rod and a pair 
of worm gears, are also on view. 

LaNCIA: W. L. STEWART AND Co. 
(Stand 87).—The Lancia models for 1912 will 
be a 15 h.p. and a 24 h.p., both of which are 
exhibited in chassis form. The former has an 
engine 80m.m. bore by 130m.m., and the gear- 
box gives a direct drive on both third and 
fourth speeds. It is designed to take any type 
of body, as the steering column can be sharply 
raked to suit two-seaters. The complete cars 
staged comprise a 24 h.p. special limousine by 
Vincent, a 24 h.p. special low town limousine 
by Maythorn and a 24 h.p. racing-fronted four- 
seated phacton. Lancia cars can also be seen 
on the stands of Maythorn, W. and F. Thorn 
and H. J. Mulliner and Co 

MarrTINI (Stand 77).—The London branch 
of this well-known Swiss maker is showing a 
two-seater, a torpedo phaeton and a polished 
chassis of the 15°9 h.p. model, in which it has 
been found necessary to make only a_ few 
minor alterations. The chassis price is £320. 
A 16—24 h.p. polished chassis completes this 
exhibit. 

Mass Cars (Stand 86).—The standard 
Mass models are the 10—12 h.p., the 15 h.p. 
and the 20 h.p., each of which is iepresented by a 
polished chassis and a complete car. The 15 h.p. Mass is fitted 
with a new monobloc engine 80m.m. bore by 15cem.m. stroke, 
the general design of the chassis following the lines of the 
10—12 h.p. The complete cars staged consist of a two-seater, 
a three-quarter landaulet by Brainsby, and a cabriolet by 
Salmons. 

MAuDsLAy Motor Company (Stand 64).—Those who are chiefly 
interested in the mechanical features of the exhibits will find on 
this stand one of the novelties of the show in the shape of the new 
Maudslay chain-driven change-speed gear which, together with other 
alterations and improvements, has already been described in 
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38 H.P. LANCHESTER LANDAULET. 


our columns. It will be seen fitted to the worm-driven types 
of the 1912 Maudslays, which are the four-cylinder 17 h.p. 
and the six-cylinder 27h.p., both having a bore of gom.m. 
and a stroke of 130m.m. The cars staged include a six-cylinder 
polished chassis, a cabriolet by Windover on the same type of chassis, 
a 17 h.p. limousine of novel design by Holmes and Co., a 17 h.p 
three-quarter landaulet by Morgan of Leighton Buzzard, and a 
27 h.p. torpedo phaeton by Meier of Redhill. The 17 h.p. chassis, 
which has already gained a considerable amount of popularity, 
is listed at £425 or £445, according to the wheel-base, and purchasers 
have the choice of two alternative rakes for the steering column, 
to suit the type of body which it is intended to fit. 

MERCEDES: MILNES-DAIMLER, LIMITED (Stand 31).— 
For the coming year the Mercédés Company appear t» 
be devoting more of their attention than heretofore to 
the low and medium powered types, and it is significant 
that nothing larger than the 15—20 h.p. model is staged 
on the Milnes-Daimler stand. During the past year a 
few of the 12—15 h.p. Mercédés were turned out; but to 
the motoring public in general this model is almost 
unknown, and it is interesting to learn that a large 
number have been laid down for 1912. Inasmuch as 
this car will be sold at the very moderate price of 400 
guineas complete with a victoria two-seated body, 
scuttle dash, high side doors, Cape-cart hood, folding 
screen, five lamps, horn and non-skid tires, a few 
details as to its mechanical features may be of interest 
The four cylinders are cast in pairs and have a bore of 
7om.m. and a stroke of t20m.m._ All the valves are on 
one side, and the timing gears are placed between 
the two pairs of cylinders. The cooling system consists 
of a honeycomb radiator, large centrifugal pump, fan 
and vaned_ flywheel. Lubrication is on the forced 


feed system. The transmission is through a leather 
clutch to a four-speed gear-box and thence to the 
rear axle through bevel gear. The foot brake, which 


is of large dimensions, is water-cooled, a_ refinement 
1arely met with nowadays, and the rear brakes are 


of the internal expanding type. Ball bearings are 
used throughout, except on the engine. This model 


will be known as the ‘‘ Mercédés Popular,’’ and is 
shown with the standard two-seated body and also 
fitted with a special coupé body by Lawton. The 
15—-20 h.p. Mercédés remains unaltered except that 
the rear springs have been lengthened. Two examples 
of this model are shown a torpedo phaeton by 
Mulliner of Northampton, and a_ three - quarter 
landaulet by Thrupp and Maberley. Other examples 
of various Mercédés models are to be seen on the 


stands of well-known coach - builders, such as 
Thrupp and Maberley, Mulliner of Northampton, 
Alford and Adler and Lawton. We may mention 


that the 25—30 h.p. and the 35—40 h.p. are now 
fitted with a double-cone leather clutch in place 
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of the spring band clutch, and that in the 
3540 h.p. the low-tension magneto with 
magnetic plugs has been replaced by the new 
Bosch two-pole high-tension ignition Some 
other alterations of a minor character have also 
been made in these and the larger cars 
MINERVA Motors, Limitrep (Stand 44) rhe 
principal new features to be observed in the 1912 
Minervas are increased engine stroke, longer 
wheel-base on all models, pressure-fed fuel supply, 
Dunlop deta hable wheels as standard, adjust 
able steering on the 26 h.p. and 38 h.p. and 
worm drive Othe: improvements are larger 
water capacity chain drive from the eccentri 
shaft for the pump and magneto, five bearings 
instead of three tor the eccentrn halt which 
now drives the oil pump direct by means ol a 
mall connecting rod, and shorter and stoutes 
hafts and larger teeth in the gear-box Phe 
three standard models'tor tot2 are ot 16 h p 
mh p and 3h p. respective lv. all beige fitted 


with four-cylinder engines \ show chassis ol 
the 26 h.p. 1s taged, together with a 16 h p 
landaulet, a 16 hop. touring car with Cann body 
and a 38 h.p. landaulet 

Mreracturciour, Limirep (Stand = 42) 


fhere is not a smarter car on the market than the Métallurgique, 
ind for this its distinctive bonnet and the beautiful coachwork 


of Van den Plas are mainly responsibl The famous Belgian 
body-buiider has produced some new models this year, and the 
tand is certain to be a centre of mterest of the four Métal 
lurgiques for 1912, three are staged, ¢.e., the 14 h.p., the 20 h.p 
and the 26 h.p., the big go h.p. car being on view at the firm’s 
showrooms in High Street Manchester 

Square The 14 h.p. shown ts fitted with 


a doubl phaeton body of an entirely new 
type and it is worthy of note that this is 
the first time that Van den Plas has adopted 
a four-seater for so small a chassis Phe 
chassis price of the 14 h.p. ts £325. and the 
body shown ts sold for /150 \nother new 
body is the cabriolet fitted to a 20 h.p 
chassis, and painted and upholstered in 
Sévres blu \ second 20 h.p. chassis is 
fitted with a landaulet body, the side irons 
of which are ingeniously hidden from sight 
rhe fourth car isa 26 h.p. torpedo limousine 
painted a new shade of burgundy, the 
internal decoration including some mahogany 


inlaid with bras which will repay ex- 
amination 

NAPIE! a 2 kpGcr, Limitrep (Stand 
4¢)) The most triking feature on this 


stand is a 65 h.p. torpedo saloon, an all 
enclosed car which has only one door on 
either side and accommodates four persons 
in all, two on the main rear seat and 
the driver and one passenger tn front Phe 
body is constructed of aluminium = as 
reyards the panels and roof, the latter being 
of natural aluminium treated by a special 
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\ 25—30 H.P. MERCEDES SALOON 


in Napier practice are to be seen on a 30 h.p. six-cylinder 
polished chassis 

New EnGine Company (Stand 24) The N.E.C. stand at 
Olympia is always worthy of a visit, as one sees here a chassis of 
uncommon design and carriage-work of unusual comfort. Little 
need be said as to the mechanical features of these cars, as the 
design has undergone few alterations, and it will suffice to draw 
attention once more to the arrangement 
which permits of practically the entire wheel- 
base being available for the body proper, 
to the accessibility of the driver's seat, the 
dashboard starting gear and the hinged 
steering wheel. Three complete cars are on 
view. The 4o h.p. D-fronted landaulet has 
recently been illustrated in Country LIFE, 
and visitors will note that it is an excep- 
tionally light and roomy carriage. <A point 
that might be missed if attention were not 
specially drawn to it is the arrangement by 
which the back pillars can be swung up to 
the roof, so that when the side and door 
windows are dropped, the side of the car is 
completely open A 30 h.p. D-fronted 
landaulet is a very good example of the 
ordinary motor for all-round purposes, with 
the special advantage that the doors are 
placed so as not to interfere with the front 
seats A 30 h.p. torpedo phaecton is a 
novelty for this firm Here the ordinary 
leather dash of the N.E.C. cars has been 
replaced by a deep curved dash of the 
torpedo type 

New ARROL- JOHNSTON COMPANY 
(Stand 47).—A_ nice-looking four-cylinder 
11°9 h.p. model constitutes this firm’s 


process \ scuttle forming part of the body novelty for the coming year. The cylinders 
carries a \ shaped wind - deflecting glas N,1 ( DASHBOARD STARTER. are cast m pairs and are 69m.m. bore by 
shield attached at its upper part to the roof 120m.m, stroke. As in the larger cars. the 
of the cai Both sid have a movable lubrication is of the genuine forced-feed 
window which can be opened independently Interior illumina- type, a gear pump drawing oil from the sump and feeding the 
tion is by concealed electric lights, and there is some fine Sheraton main bearings direct and the big ends through a hollow crank 
work in the interior Of a more popular type is a six-seated shaft. The cam-shaft is chain driven, while the magneto is driven 
15 h.p. landaulet with frameless windows rhe chassis is fitted by skew gearing direct from the crank shaft. From the gear-box, 
with the Napier triple spring suspension and worm-driven reat which gives four forward speeds, the drive is by an enclosed pro- 
axle Another chassis of the same type is shown fitted with a peller shaft through bevel gears, the propeller shaft casing acting 
handsome torpedo body, seating four persons The glass screen as a torque tube. The rear springs are of the full elliptic type, 
on this car will repay inspection fhe latest improvements fitted with a parallel lmk motion. The price of the new car, with 

four-seated body and spare wheel, is (285. At 
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Olympia it is shown in this form, and also as 
a doctor’s coupé. The 1911 models, the four- 
cylinder 15°9 h.p. and six-cylinder 23°9 h.p., 
remain practically unaltered, except that the 
engine stroke of the former has been lengthened 
to 140m.m., and the track of both chassis has 
been slightly widened to allow for wider bodies. 
The 15°9 h.p. is shown as a chassis and as an 
open touring car. There is also a handsome 
six-cylinder cabriolet, painted French grey, and 
fitted with Sankey detachable wheels. 
OVERLAND Cars : ANGLO-AMERICAN MoTor- 
CAR ComMPANY (Stand 59).—This firm is ex- 
hibiting four specimens of the American Over- 
land cars, which are being sold at very 
moderate prices, complete with five lamps, 
horn and tool-kit. There are to be seen a 
15—20 h.p. two-seater, two 20—25 h.p. four- 
seated cars and a polished chassis of the same 
power. The two-seater is priced at £223 and 
the four-seated cars at £265, the latter figure 


BODY. also including hood and screen. 
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PANHARD : W. AND G. Ducros, LimitEp (Stand 46). 
Among the converts to the Knight engine is the great 
firm of Panhard and Levassor, and two chassis with this 
type of motor will be on view. The first is the new 
15 h.p. four-cylinder car, which represents a_ wide 


variation from standard Panhard practice. The 
cylinder dimensions are 80m.m. by 130m.m., and the 
sleeves and bearings are of extreme strength. The 


clutch consists of a fibre plate between two stecl 
plates, and we are informed that its action is sweet 
and progressive. Four forward speeds on two sliding 
sleeves are fitted to the gear-box, the operating lever 
working in a quadrant. Gear-box, clutch and motor 
are arranged on the unit system, and the universal 
joints on the propeller shaft are enclosed in metal casings. 
Both foot and hand brakes are of the expanding type, 
and operate directly on the back wheels. The second 
chassis is of the well-known 25 h.p. type, with minor 
alterations such as the fitting of Bosch magneto and the 
placing of both brakes on the rear wheels. For the 
coming season the prices of the two chassis, including 
tires, will be £425 and £590 respectively. 

PruGeot, Limirep (Stand 88).—-The t912 Peugeots 
are practically the same as those for 1911, which have proved so satis- 
iactory in use that the makers have not found it necessary to make any 
alterations save in one or two minute details. The range of models 
is large, as it comprises the four-cylinder 1o—14 h.p., 12—15 h.p., 
16—20 h.p., 17—22 h.p. and 22—30 h.p. cars, and the six-cylinder 





THE 1912 20—25 H.P. OVERLAND 


18—24 h.p. In addition there are the two-cylinder 12 h.p. and 
16 h.p. Lion Peugeots. The leading features of the Peugeots are 
practically the same in every model, and consist of pump circulation, 
Bosch ignition, Claudel carburettor, leather cone clutch, four- 
speed gear-box, gate change, and transmission by live ax!e 
and bevel drive. In the 1o—14 h.p. the cylinders are 
cast in one piece, in the other four-cylinder models in 
pairs, and in the case of the six-cylinder car in threes. 
In the Lion Peugeots the cylinders are arranged at 
an angle of 2odeg., and only three speeds are pro- 


vided. The cars shown on the stand consist 
of a 22—30 h.p. demonstration chassis, a 17—22 h.p. 
victoria two-seater, a 16 20 h.p. cabriolet with 


spring drive in the hubs, a 12—15 h.p. standard 
torpedo body, a 1o—14 h.p. two-seater, a 16 h.p. Lion 
Peugeot chassis, and a 16 h.p. Lion Peugeot two-seated 
touring car, which is listed at £285 with hood and screen. 
The price of the 10—14 h.p. four-cylinder two-seater Is 
{390 complete with all fittings and accessories. We 
may mention that most of the bodies on this stand are by 
Million-Guiet of Paris. 

Pitot: Motor ScHooLs, LimitreEp (Stand 148).—Many 
attempts have been made in the past to produce a satis- 
factory friction drive for cars, the advantage to be 
gained being a practically infinitely variable gear ot 


the simplest character. It has been left to the manufacturers 
of the Pilot car to make such a device a standard feature 
of a marketable car. The friction gear in this case consists 


simply of a large diameter cast-iron disc, mounted on 
an extension of the engine shaft, which engages with a 
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second disc, whose composition - covered periphery is mounted 
on a counter-shaft placed transversely in’ the chassis and 


driving the rear axle by means of a single chain The two 
dises are kept in contact by a spring, and the 
second disc is free to travel sideways on the countet 


shaft, so as to provide the required variations in 
speed Hitherto this method ot transmission has 
only been applied to quite small cars, but the latest 
development is a four-cylinder model, which will be 
sold ready for the road-at 4175. Several complete cars 
and chassis are staged, and the stand should not be 
overlooked. 


RENAULT (Stand 40) \ polished chassis of the 
18 h.p. six-cylinder model is one of the chief attrac 
tions on this stand. No complete cars of this type 


are shown, but the four-cylinder 20 h.p. Renault is 
shown with various bodies, including a cabriolet by 
Kellner, and a limousine -landaulet by Cockshoot of 
Manchester. A polished chassis of the little to h.p 
monobloc engine model and a 4o h.p. three-quarter 
landaulet complete a display which always attracts a 
large crowd of motorists at Olympia. 

Roiis-Roycr, Limirep (Stand 56).—Last year 
Messrs. Rolls-Royce took the unusual course of restrict 


ing their exhibit to a_ polished chassis of thei 
famous six-cylinder cat On the stands of the coach 
builders there were, of course Rolls - Royce carriages’ in 


plenty, but the makers themselves, although they occupied a 
splendid position in the main hall, displayed no finished cars at all 
On this occasion this policy has been entirely reversed, and threc 





2—30 H.P. PEUGEOT TORPEDO PHAETON 


handsome complete cars are shown, viz., a torpedo phaeton by 
H. J. Mulliner of Brook Street, a landaule tby Barker and Co. and 
a limousine by Sir William Angus, Sanderson and Co. of Newcastle 
In the Annexe will be found a double cabriolet of special design 
shown by Messrs. Barker and Co. (Stand 112); a limousine by 
Mulliner of Long Acre and Northampton (Stand 127 

a limousine with patent sliding roof by Messrs Thrupp 

a and Maberley (Stand 124); an enclosed*limousine by 
Mulliner of Brook Street (Stand 110),;> and anothe: 
limousine by Sir W. Aneus, Sanderson and Co. (Stand 

117). Several improvements have been made in_ the 

R Rolls-Royce chassis, and these, doubtless, helped the car 
to achieve its rematkable record in its official trial from 
london to Edinburgh and back, when the petrol con 
sumption worked out at 24°32 miles to the gallon, which 
is equivalent to 57°07 ton-miles per gallon Without 


) 


adjustment or alteration the car subsequently 
attained a speed of 78°26 miles per hour at Brook 
lands. Among the minor alterations made aré 


an improvement in th electric ignition, the chassis 
has been rendered more rigid, the back springs 
have been improved in design, and a hand adjust 
ment is now provided for the back brakes 
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RoveR ComMPpANY (Stand 61 This firm is listing 
six distinct models for the coming year, including the 
new four-cylinder 12 h.p. and 18 h.p. cars with poppet- 
valve engines, which have recently been described in our 


columns. Both of these are shown, the smaller as a chassis 


and as a five-seated touring car, the larger as a landaulet 
ind as a torpedo phaeton In addition there are to be 
seen a two-seated 12 h.p. car with the two-cylinder 
Knight engine, and the 8 h.p. with the single-cylinder 
engine of the same type rhe single-cylinder poppet 
valve 6 h.p. and 8 l.p. Rovers are crowded out owing to 
lack of space Chis is a matter for regret, as the 6 h.p 
two-seater, complete with hood and screen, would have 
been one of the cheapest cars in the show, and would 
doubtless have appealed to many prospective purchasers 
Ihe chassis prices of the two new four-cylinder models 
are {275 and 4/375 respectively, and the smaller can 
be bought complete with torpedo body, to seat five, 
and fitted with Rover detachable wood wheels, for 300 
guineas, 

SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX (Stand 41).—The recent top 
ear run from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End bv a car of 
this make will be fresh in the minds of the public, and a 45 h.p. 
open touring carriage of the same type, which is on view, ts certain 
to be examined with interest fhe same model is also shown 
fitted with a handsome limousine-landauict body by Hooper. A 
polished show chassis of the six-cvlindcr 25 h.p. Sheffield-Simplex 
with the whole of the transmission gear sectioned will enable the 
alterations which 
have been made 
in this model to 
be easily inspected 
the engine has 
been entirely re 
designed, the 
cylinders being 
cast in threes and 
provided with ex 
ceptionally large 
water jackets 
Special attention 
has been paid to 
prevent whip in 
the crank = shaft, 
which is of very stiff 
design, and _ pro- 
vided with a bear 
ing between each 
pair of cranks or 
seven in all. The 
cam-shaft is driven 
by worm gearing, 
and an_ inclined 
worm-driven shaft 
operates the mag- 
neto and oil pump. 
The gear-box, 
which gives three 
forward specds, is mounted at the rear end of the torque tube. A 
complete car of this type, with a cabriolet body by Mulliner of 
Northampton, is staged. 

SiInceER Moror Company (Stand 83).—The leading Singer 
model for 1912 will be the 20 h.p., of which four examples are 
staged The principal alterations which have been made for the 
coming year are chain drive for cam-shaft and magneto shaft, 
single magneto ignition, improved radiator, aluminium dashboard, 
new type universal joints between clutch and gear-box, and new 
back axle and torque tube. rhe 15 h.p. Singer, which is shown 
as a two-seater, is unaltered 

STRAKER-SQUIRE, LimirED (Stand 75) As is well known, 
this firm concentrates its attention on the production of only 
one type of chassis for private use, and the success of the famous 
15 h.p. Straker-Squire amply justifies the policy adopted. The 
chassis is suitable for a wide variety of purposes, the gear ratios, 
rake of steering column, strength of springs and size of tires being 
varied to suit the type and weight of body selected. Purchasers 
can also have a choice of worm or bevel drive, the former being 
recommended for closed cars as being the more silent method of 
transmission of the two The latest improvements made in 





NEW ROVER 18 H.P. ENGINE 


Showing chain drive for cam-shajt and magneto 





rHE 1912 15 H.P. STRAKER-SQUIRE. 
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THE NEW 12 H.LP. 


ROVER. 


these cars have been so recently described in our pages that it is 
only necessary to state here that the cars on view at Olympia are a 
two-seater, with provision for a folding dickey seat at the rear; a 
four-seated touring car, a single landaulet, a limousine and a light 
runabout fitted with a smart two-seated body with scuttle dash. 
SpyKeErR Cars (Stand 1o1).—A novelty in valve gear is to 
be scen on this stand. The object in view was to avoid the use 
of long cam-shafts and noisy timing gears and tappets. The device 
consists of a helicoidal wheel fixed to the crank shaft, and driving 
a similar wheel keyed to the middle of a short cam-shaft at right 
angles to the engine shaft. The cams are placed at the ends of 
the cam-shatt and actuate the valves through the medium of short 
levers. This valve gear is mounted ir a detachable bracket, and 
large covers aie fitted on both sides of the motor for inspection of 
the valve motion, bearings, etc. The worm-gear valve system will 
be adopted on all the Spyker cars for 1912, and a chassis of the new 
six-cylinder model, which is rated at 25—30 h.p., is on view. 
Star (Stand 48}.—In place of the old two-cylinder 10 h.p 
car, this firm is placing on the market a new four-cylinder model 
of the same nominal rating. The four cylinders have a bore of 
68m.m. and a stroke of 120m.m., and are all cast in one piece. 
Lubrication is by pump, which forces the oil direct to the main 
bearings and thence to the big ends through a hollow crank shaft. 
Other mechanical features of the chassis are White and Poppe 
carburettor, thermo-siphon circulation and honeycomb ra-liator, 
leather cone clutch, three speeds and gate change, and bevel-driven 
rear axle. The chassis price is (210, standard two-seated and four- 
seated bodies costing £25 and /40 extra respectively. Besides the 





STRAKER-SOUIRE WORM-DRIVEN BACK AXLE. 


new 10 h.p. car, examples of the 12 h.p. and 15 h.p. Stars, which 
are unaltered except for the fitting of larger tires, are also staged. 

SizaAtRE CARS: CHARLES JARROTT AND Letts, LIMITED 
(Stand 54).—Those in search of novelties in engine design should 
not fail to examine the polished chassis of the new 15 h.p. four- 
cylinder Sizaire on this stand. There is hardly a conventional 
feature in the whole of this compact little power unit, and a detailed 
description would occupy more space than can be afforded at the 
moment. A few particulars may be given, however, to assist the 
visitor in his inspection. The ratio of bore to stroke is extra- 
ordinarily large for a touring car, as the two dimensions are 70m.m. 
and 170m.m. respectively. The crank shaft is similar to that of 
a two-cylinder engine, each pair of cylinders working on 
one throw with one bearing for the two connecting rods, 
which are hollow. The inlet and exhaust valves are 
arranged on opposite sides of the engine and entirely 
cased in, with the result that the engine has a peculiar 
box-like appearance. The two cam-shafts are driven by 
a single silent chain, any slack which may develop being 
taken up by a jockey pulley mounted on an eccentric. 
The magneto, which is also entirely encased, though 
thoroughly accessible, is chain driven off the inlet cam- 
shaft. The lubrication is of the forced-feed type, and 
operated by a pump in the base chamber. Trans- 
mission is on the same lines as the four-cylinder 12 h.p 
Sizaire, except that the clutch and foot brake are 
operated by separate pedals. The 12 h.p. has been little 
altered, except that the cam-shaft is now chain driven, 
and the base chamber is made of aluminium and divided 
into four compartments, so as to ensure more even 

(Continued on page xxi.) 
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ANOTHER REDUCTION 


WE LEAD AGAIN, OWING TO THE FALL IN THE COST OF RAW MATERIALS. 


Our motor fabric is nearly double the ordinary strength, thus re- 
moving risk of BURSTS. The rubber being highly compressed and 
toughened by our secret process the tread has EXTRA DURABILITY. 


‘COMPARE OUR PRICES WITH OTHERS. 


TERMS AS PER LIAT. 














Size of Tyres. Goeqned, Steph Graded. jteben , Re-treading Plain. 
Ss. d. s. ad, Ss a. / Ss a. 
750x 85 215 6 316 0 016 0 017 0 
710 x 90 310 0 318 6 019 «+O 015 8 
760x 90 314 0 4 40 100 018 4 
810x 90 319 6 411 0 120 114 
870x 909 4 7 6 419 0 13 0 17 0 
910x 90 412 0 5 5 0 15 0 18 4 
760x100 416 0 5 9 0 140 12 8 
, 810x100 5 4 0 517 0 15 0 1 5 6 
Rubber Tyre 870x100 5 12 0 6 6 6 17 6 19 8 
Manufacturers 815 x 105 5 12 0 6 5 0 170 i. 
to H.M. THE KING 875 x 105 6 1 0 615 0 1 8 6 18 4 
915x105 6 6 O , 8 ¢ 110 0 114 0 
820x120 614 0 700 112 0 19 8 
850 x 120 7, 8 ¢ 76 6 113 0 111 2 
880x120 7 6 6 713 6 114 0 114 0 
920 « 120 714 6 8 0 0 116 0 118 2 
895 « 135 8 7 0 8 18 0 [ae uw Bee 
935 « 135 816 0 9 9 0 a. ££ tw 2 2 2 


As supplied direct to H.M. War Office, London County Council, Wolseley Tool & Motor Car Co., Ltd. 

Daimler Co., Ltd., Messrs. D. Napier & Sons, Ltd., Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co., Ltd., S. F. 

Edge, Ltd., Lanchester Motor Co., Ltd., Clement-Talbot, Ltd., Maudslay Motor Co., Ltd., Austin Motor 

Co., Ltd., Dennis Bros., Ltd., Milnes-Daimler, Ltd., New Arrol-Johnston Motor Car Co., Ltd., F.1.A.T. 
Moters, Ltd., &c., &c. 


INSIST UPON YOUR MANUFACTURER OR LOCAL AGENT SUPPLYING 


SIRDAR TYRES 


Don't accept substitutes. There are no “ just as good." 


For further particulars, apply to—THE SIRDAR RUBBER CO., LTD., 34, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


25 and 26, GREAT SHIP STREET, DUBLIN. 249, DEANSGAT MANCH 
, ’ ESTER. 
116, NORTH STREET, GLASGOW. Greenland Mills, BRADFORD-OMAVON, &c., &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses—Sirdar, London, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Bradford-on-Avon, &c. Telephones—see Directory 
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OLYMPIA jm STAND 66 








WE ARE. Specialists in the production of Luxurious Motor Carriages of 
Moderate Power—vehicles which will accomplish everything that is 
required in a car of the highest power and price, but which are moderate in 
initial cost and running expenses. They are distinctive in appearance and 
luxurious throughout their entire e;uipment. There are four sizes of 


JD.SIDDELE DEAS 


Motor Carriages for 1912. The 12 h.p. 4-cyl. and 14-20 h.p. 4-cyl. 
are identical with the 1911 models—the latter being the car which 
covered a distance of 15,000 miles under R.A C. observation, without 
an involuntary stop, thus achieving th BEST KNOWN 
PERFORMANCE. The 18-24 h.p. chassis and the 24-30 h.p. 
chassis have improved Silent Knight Sleeve Valve Motors, with a 
patent device absorbing all vibration and noise at high speeds. The 
24-30 h.p. is a new 6-cyl. model, perfect in every detail, yet simple in 
form and free from complication. Specimens are on view at Olympia. 


Visit us at Stand No. 66, or ask for 1912 Catalogue to be sent to you. 


The DEASY MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
N\ London Agency : The Connaught Motor and Carriage Co., Ltd., 27-29, Long Acre, W.C. 
mm YD hes 
Nit . Up ge 
eK GODBOLO 
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SUMMARY OF CARS EXHIBITED. 


rhe following tables give in a concise form some useful facts and figures relating to nearly two hundred of the complete cars staged 


at Olympia. Chassis and cars whose prices had not been fixed prior to the show are not included. No attempt has been made to 
describe the open bodies beyond mentioning their seating capacity, for the reason that practically every maker fits some form or 
other of what is generally known as the “torpedo” phacton. In the tables devoted to closed cars the makers’ descriptions of the 
bodies are given, though it is evident that identical types are not always given the same names. It will be noticed that the cars 





ire 


imccessorTic 


it been po sible 


Sl 


to make 


hood, screen and head-lamps, 


allowance for 


uranged in order of price complete with body, but 


the extras includes 


( 





as well 


LOSED CARS 


LXCEEDING 


ff 00, 


Chis applies more particularly to the medium-priced open vehicles ; 


in some instances the price given includes not merely the body, but expensive 


had 


and 


1, the position of a certain number of cars in the table would have been altered. 











\ / . vantry of RAC Vo. of Bove and Vo. of Size of . . No. of |Price of Price 
el Vame and HD. of Ca Origin Rating T'aa cul’ nal’ rs trai Npecds Wheel-base. Fires Type of Body Secte eee complete 
a £ £ 
ii 14 hon. Minerva Belyium 15.0 4 j all wo i 9 9 x15 oO Landaulet 6 tle y 
mw 18 hip. Theor rof Enulaned 255 6 i ol 114 $ mw 0 M15» 105 ingle Landaulet 6 11s 
4 1D hop. Giermais Kelyium 4 1 ‘ eo. io 1 ie i PIS. 105 iorpeds Landaulet 6 70 
es 20.4 hop. Vulean Enuland 204 6 x0 ~ 120 ! lt 4 BAO} 120 ').-fronted Land 7 mo 
to Zib.o. Penni 24.5 6 i] mw me i Ww ) xxt) 10 Torpedo Cabriolet 7 eon 
7 25 hop. De Di Ik Franes 21.8 6 ‘ 1. 140 i Ww 11 xa «120 }-Landaulet 6 0 
su 4) hop. Bell Kovland 25.5 “ t Ol 0 t Ww azo. 120 Cabriolet 7 Ow 
ed 1¢ 20 bop. W | “1 1 ow. 21 rT mw 4 S20 « 120 Lim. Landaulet 7 Wn) 
ia 10 hop. Crowd 10.6 6 i xO. 120 t 0 6 M15 6105 Cabriocann 4 2 
i 24 hop. Denn 148 6 i 1) 10 ' moo BA 120 }-Landaulet 7 1) 
") 20 bop. Rothwell .6 6 i tir ir $ o Rat 120 D.-fronted Land 7 40 
an 20-0 hop. White UsA 4 6 { 0 mo 1 Ww 2 M75 «105 Landaulet as) mo 
“4 17 bop. Maudsla Knuwland 20.1 6 ‘ we 130 ‘ Ww RAO 120 j-Landaulet 7 145 
xs if 4 hop. Petgent F rane: “0.1 6 i oo. 190 i 0 > aA) TO Cabriolet 7 150 
” 1> hop. Napier Eneland 16.7 “ ' BZ ~ 127 ; ow B15 © 105 Landaulet 6 tO 
, Zoho. Vauxhall zo.l 6 ‘ ow. 120 1 mw 3 xa 120 Landaulet 7 $45 
rt 1X 24 bop. Siddeley-b “v1 “ j wer j w 10 Lee lim. Landaulet 7 fio 
we Is t hop. Siddeley-Deasy “1 6 j ow io 4 w az 0 Cabriolet “ tio 
oo 23 hop. Delaunay-Bellewill F ranee 23.8 6 | 8 ~ 122 4 1 6 xM) ~ 120 Limousine 6 4m 
iz ‘i hop. Métallurgiqu Belgium 2.1 6 i w~ 140 ‘ a2 ~ 120 Landaulet 6 435 
i 0 hip. Arrol-Johneto Scotland 23.0 tf) 6 xO 120 i i 1 B20 120 Cabriolet “ 7 
bt 20 bop. Singer England “1 6 i «130 4 m © S20 ~ 120 Limousine 6 45 
Mth 20 bop. Ma Franc mo x i 10% 130 H Ww 6 aA 120 Cabriolet 7 475 
Ih Ik 24 hop. Itala Ital) 2.1 6 1 wo a0) 1 Ww 0 M15 + 105 Cabriolet > 0 
! 1520 hop. Mereéeé Germany 15.0 ‘ ‘ a0 10 ' eo 820 « 120 Forpedo Cabriolet 7 10 
tt 15 20 hip. Meredéalé : 15.0 1 1 a 150 ‘ oil B20 ~ 120 }-Landaulet 7 mo 
hed 20 hop. Métallurgiqu Belgium 20.1 6 1 ow. 140 1 azo « 120 Cabriolet 6 $35 
m 20-28 hop. Waolsels Bagland 156 “ 1 fir rhin 4 wm 9 S20 «120 Cabrio-Phacton 7 HM 
be 25 hep. Humber 27.5 6 ‘ 105 « 140 1 ww 10 B15 «105 Limvour ine “ 40) 
aid 1k 24 hep. Austir WS a) ‘ Hit «127 ' w 8 BRO x 120 }-Landantiect 7 wd 
ih 1s -24 hep. Austin 1.5 8 ' bil «127 ‘ Ww 8 SAO « 120 Limousine 7 BUD 
71 hop. Daimler wl 6 mw 10 ' wont 920 + 120 Limousine " 635 
1” 20 bup. Adler Germany 20.1 iD 1 ww) « 125 i} 9 6 S20. 120 Cabrio-Landaulet 7 
BD 22 hop. Charron Frances 22.4 6 4 95 ~ 130 4 11 4 820 ~ 120 Double purpose 7 $45 
7 20.30 hop. Bens Germany 20.1 6 ‘ wo ~ 140 ' Ww 0 S20 120 Limousine 7 aot) 
7s 25-35 bop. Atstin- Dimes England 27.3 ~ 4 105 ~ 130 1 Ww 6 aZ0 «120 Cabriolet 7 70 
mi) 25 hop. Argyll Scotland 25.3 tH) 1 Ol mo / 11 ; BOD ~ 135 Limousine 7 oo 
ee Dy hop. Lanchester England 25.6 “ t tin tin ; 0 67 xAO ~ 120 Double Landaulet 7 O75 
iM 20-30 hop. Fiat Italy 22.4 6 ' 0 «140 ‘ mW 4 BAO ~ 120 Cabriolet “ y 
mw whoop. Thornyveroft Enuland 2.3 s 1 114127 $ Ww 7 set) 120 Cabriolet 7 
4 hop. Minerva Belvium | ww ‘ 124% 150 ' i 2 BBO ~ 120 Landaulet 7 S32 
x 20 SO hop. Benz Giermany 20.1 6 ‘ mw. 140 ‘ Ww 0 820 « 120 Landaulet 7 rot) ati) 
2 25 bop. Standard England 20.5 4 6 a» 106 $ ti it BAO ~ 120 Limousine is) rot BO 
5 “hop. Delaunay- ih i Prane 26.0 ~ 6 a5 « 150 | wm 6 aSO « 120 Lim. Landaulet 6 «O00 a) 
"4 “7 lop. Maudslay Englund we a! 6 ow)» 130 1 1 632 BOD © 145 Cabriolet 6 1D ROU 
“0 20 hop. Renault Pranee 24.6 6 j loo ~ 160 | Hi tl BRO} 120 Cabriolet 7 630 tatall) 
11 25 bop. Shetfield-Simep « Enyland 20.5 . 6 Mt 27 $ 11 ; Ba 120 Cabriolet > 625 SOS 
24 Whp. NBA 2.2 a ‘ thin. » 4hin ' mw 7 920 » 120 }).-fronted Land 6 640 ROD 
ait) wh p. Charron Franes m0 . j lho. 150 ' 1t 4 SA) ~ 120 Double purpos« 7 rt LL) 
! fo 0 hop. Meredate Cierman 20.1 6 ‘ mw. 140 4 9 tt S20» 120 Limousine 7 600 vou 
"W “)hop. Renault Fran 4.8 “ ‘ 1. 160 ' 1! it sao © 120 Lim. Landaulet 7 60 oso 
> hop. Veuxhall Boyland we 5 6 ow. 120 : z 0 BOD « 135 Saloon 7 HOS OAD 
ot ™ hop. Daimler 7.0 m é lol» 130 ‘ 1 6 O35 «15 Limousin 6 7 
th 7 hop. Delaunay-Bellevil Franc 7.2 Ww 6 too © 140 ‘ 1) 3 g20 ~ 120 Cabriolet 6 740 
iz 26 bop. Métallurwique Belvium 25.9 ‘ j OLS « 150 | sath 120 Forpedo Limousine 6 575 
wz hep. Lanchester Kngtlhand 18.7 Ww 6 tin fin ‘ tl 7 BOS « 135 {-Landaulet 7 M25 
m0 hop. Renault Frances 7.2 i” 6 loo» 160 ' i362 O35 » 135 }-Landaulet 7 OO 
2 1S hop. Laanehests Bnuland 18.7 Ww “ tin tin ; 11 7 MOD ~ 135 Limousine 7 B25 
‘ Wi hop. NBA wo “) | vin thin i 1 ; O35 « 135 }).-fronted Land 7 7) 
‘1 15 hop. Shettield -Simples in.4 4) “ 1i4e 14 ; Zz 0 MOS « 145 Lim. Landaulet 7 BOD 
“ 10-50 hop. Rolls. Raye 4 “) 6 thin. « 4fin ; 11 tt BOS « 155 }).-fronted Land 5 ORS 
rth 1) 50 hop. Rolls- Royer 4 AL) 6 thin tiin ; 1) tt BOS « 155 Limousine , Yo 
Z YH hop. Wolseley is.4 a0) 6 isin >tin ' 2 3 O35 * 135 Limousine 7 1,000 
” 65 b.p. Napier 0.09 6 127 27 H 11 Ww BOD ~ 155 Porpedo Saloon ! 905 
CLOSED CARS NOT EXCEEDING {600. 
| 
Vo. of " County of RAC . No. of Bore and No. of - : Size of _ . | No. of |Price of Price 
Stand Name and HT’. of Car. Origin Rating Tax jeune Stroke Speeds Wheel-base. Tires. Type of Body. Seats, |Chassis.| complete. 
lis 
én 20 bp. Ford . U.S.A, 22.4 6 4 05 =« 102 2 8 4 760 <90 Lar daulet 5 
76 12-16 hip. Pafnir France 12.1 ' t 70 125 ‘ x 1 760 » 100 Coupé Cabriolet 5 
17 11.0 hip. Arrol-Jobhu Scotland 11.0 ; ‘ 69 « 120 4 9 2 TOO « 90 Doctor's Coupé 2 
4 15 hop. Sizaire Frances 12.1 4 4 70» 170 5 9 1 S10 *« 00 Pullman 4 
ws 15.9 hop. Vulean England 15.9 ' ‘ 80 « 120 3 8 10 810 « 90 Doctor's Coupé 4 
ie 16 hip. Bell - 20.2 6 4 90.5 ~« 120 $ 0 6 B15 « 105 Coupé 3 
ao 15 hop. Charron France 15.9 1 4 a0 « 120 3 9 4 815 «105 Landaulet 6 
75 15 hep. Straker-Squire 18.8 6 4 87 x 120 3 9 3 810 « 100 Landaulet 5 
75 15 hep. Straker-Squire , 18.8 6 ‘ 87 x 120 3 9 3 810 x 100 Limousine 5 
Nth 15 hep. Mase F rance 20.1 6 4 0 « 150 3 Ww 0 815 « 105 Landaulet 7 
1338 12-16 h.p. Sunbeam England 15.9 ‘ 4 80 « 150 4 0 4 815 « 105 Single Landaulet 6 
Le 15 hip. Iris 15.9 4 4 sO 114 3 9 4 815 « 105 Landaulet 5 
136 16-20 h.p. Enfield . 18.4 6 4 a6 Bil) 4 9 6 810 « 100 }-Landaulet 6 
“0 20 h.p. Stanley (steam U.S.A 25.8 6 2 fin. x Sin 8&8 7 815 « 105 Landaulet 5 
rl 14 hep. De Dion Bouton Francs 12.1 4 4 70 = 130 3 9 11 815 « 105 Double Purpose 4 
72 15 hop. Standard England 19.6 6 4 7x 114 3 9 6 810 x 90 Landaulct 5 
7 16—20 h.p. Alldays 18.3 6 4 86 « 130 4 9 6 810 « 100 Cabriolet 7 
“oo 12—16 h.p. Sunbeam 15.9 ‘ 4 80 « 150 4 1 3 815 x 105 Cabriolet 4 
63 17 h.p. Delaunay-Bellevill 17.0 6 4 85 «130 3 10 0 810 « 90 Landaulet 5 
157 20 h.p. Enfleld a 24.8 6 4 100 « 115 4 1 O 815 «105 Cabriolet 6 
JN 18 —30 h.p. Grégoire France 23.8 6 6 80 x 120 3 wo 9 875 « 105 Landaulet 6 
76 16—20 h.p. Fafnir - 15.9 4 i 80 « 125 4 9 8 815 «105 Cabriolet 2 
i 15 h.p. Fiat Italy 15.9 4 4 80 x 130 4 9 O 815 « 105 Landaulet 6 
71 20 h.p. Daimler England 20.1 6 4 90 « 130 4 10 3 875 «x 105 Landaulet 6 
78 16—1% b.p. Austro-Daimlet Austria 15.9 ‘ 4 80 « 110 4 911 815 x 105 Lim. Landaulet 6 
26 20—30 h.p. White Petrol U.S.A, 22.4 6 4 95 x 120 4 9 2 875 x 105 Cabriocann 5 385 580 
140 16 h.p. Adams England 19.4 6 4 88 x 120 4 10 0 820 x 120 Cabrioiet 5 365 600 
$3 15 h.p. Albion Scotland 15.5 1 4 79 27 3 9 «0 815 x 105 Limousine 6 360 600 
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“ Among those who know, the 
supremacy of the FIAT Car 


isas much a matter of course 








as precedence at Court” 


FIAT 15 H.P. Three-quarter Landaulette-de-Luxe 


FIAT Cars are designed and built by the 
most skilful mctor engineers in the world. a 





The FIAT models which you will see at « 
Olympia are the result of many years of technical re 
experiment and practical experience They are, ue 
unquestionably, the best cars for all-round use, eS 


and the best value obtainable this season. eh 
In addition to their speed, reliability and 2, 

economy, FIAT cars are renowned for their 

graceful design and luxurious equipment. 


. ro 
Models from 12 H.P.to50H.P. Prices from £325 to £1,000 C4 
Every F1AT—no matter what the price—is a model 0, FIAT excellence ana FIAT value. 





ws 

Es 

An Example of FIAT value Se 
The FIAT “ LIGHT FIFTEEN ”—latest model ‘Gy 
developing nearly 30 actual H.P.—beautifully de- Rc 


signedand finished landaulette for town and country 
completely equipped in every detail—ready forthe road 


£500—and no extras 






“ Fiatism, London Head Offices & Showrooms : 37-38 Long Acre, London, W.C. Telephone 


Stand al 
No. 38 F # 
Olympia ae 


FIAT MOTORS, LTD. BE 
(2 










If you are unable to visit 
— upia, end a note of your 

ssible requil ents to 
FIAT MOTORS, ‘Ltd. 37-38 


The Standard Tyre fitted to all FIAT Cars Long Acre, London, WC 


is the one we consider best— 


MICHELIN You will - fu aalead with 


Specifications and complete 
details of models which are 
likely to suit. Your en- 
quiry will place vou under 
no obligation whatever 
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OPEN CARS EXCEEDING {400. 


























No of oo il aa RAL - No of No. of | Wheel- —T No. of | Price of Price 
Stand Name and H.P. of Car, Country of Origin Rating Tus Cylinders Bore and Stroke Speeds. hase Size of Tires. Seats. | Chassis. complete 
' 
Gs, £ 
mS 15 hop. Singer Bogland 15.9 4 i a 130 4 9 6 S15 « 105 2 370 
7 12—15 hip. Mereédés (rermany 12.1 4 4 70 «120 4 9 0 810 «90 > 350 
“ 15 b.p. Austin England 19.6 6 1 shins thin 1 9 3 815 « 105 i 330 
; 20 hop. Darracg (valvel France oy 4 6 4 05 «140 3 1 0 815 «105 4to5 360 
<5 1zZ—15 hp. Peugeot France: i564 1 1 a0 «130 4 9 10 R15 ™*« 105 4 360 
WS 1030 hop. Cadillar U.S.A 2.2 8 4 Shinn jin 3 9 8 880 « 120 5 
xt) 15 hip. Argyll Seotland 15.9 1 4 a « 120 4 9 8 B15 « 105 4 
72 15 hop. Standard England 15.6 4 1 70114 $ 0 6 810 * 90 4 
Ye 16 bop. Bell 0.2 6 1 90.5 « 120 ; 9 46 B15 ™« 105 5 
45 1* hop. Denn “1 6 4 oo 10 4 9 #8 1.010 »« 90 5 
26 15h p. White Steam US.A 19.4 4 2 2) and 4} «3 9 2 815 «105 5 
26 2.30 hp, White Petro 22.4 6 1 95 « 130 4 9 2 875 « 105 5 
42 4 bop. Métallurgiqu Belyium 15.9 ry ‘ xO 110 4 S10 «90 4 
19 Is t.p Adler Giermary 17.0 6 4 85 «115 1 ° 4 B15 « 105 5 
MS 20 hop. Singer Envland 20.1 6 1 oo «130 1 ° 9 R15 «105 5 
“6 1420 hep. Siddeley Dea 15.9 ‘ 4 xO 130 ‘ ww 2 815 «105 1 
i 20 hop. Denn , 20.1 6 ‘ oO « 130 1 0 0 815 ™ 105 o 
aU 15 hip. Napier 16.7 6 4 42 7 5 9 10 B15 « 105 ' 
“4 16 hop. Minerva telyium 15.9 4 ry xt TRS 4 9 9 S15 «10 4 
3 15 hip. Albion Scotland 15.5 ry 4 70 «127 x 4 B15 * 105 4 
“oO Is hip. Thornyeroft England 25.3 6 1 wolxila ; Ww 0 815 «105 ' 
$5 1S tip. Albion 15.5 i] 1 70 «127 ‘ 9 oO B15 15 4 
27 18 24 bop. Germain selyium v5.8 ‘ 4 108 «110 5 9 9 B15 «105 % 
76 16—20 hop. Pafnir Frances 15.9 1 1 BO «125 { 9 #8 820 ~ 120 D 
7s 16-25 hip. Austro- Daimler Austria 15.9 1 1 ao 110 4 9 3 B15 «105 4 
> “hop Vauxhall Enuland 20.1 6 Hy oO » 120 4 0 3 BRO « 120 4 
4 17 hip. Maudslay - 20.1 6 1 90 «130 ‘ Ww 3 BBO ~ 120 D 
MM 17 -22 bp. Peugeot Franes ziw “ 1 92 «150 1 mw 4 820 ~ 120 2 
ht 15 hop. Brasiet = 20.1 6 1 oo 140 4 9 & R75» 105 > 
71 25 hop. Daimler England 15.9 ‘ i BO «150 1 1” 11 920 « 120 4 
Ww 25 hip. Iri« ; 20.0 s ‘ 108 » 135 ; 1 6 880 « 120 5 
27 ws ti hop. Germai Belyium bo.7 tt) ‘ 120-130 5 0 63 20 «120 4 
“4 hop. NBA England $2.2 5 i thir thin 4 0 7 920 « 120 “i 
we 4 tH) Siddel Dhow wo.2 5 i ow. 1350 { 11 } ROS « 135 5 
“ Shop. Lanchester 4.7 I 6 tin fin 4 Ww 7 B05 «135 a 
7s »>—f0 hop. Austro-Daimter \ustria bo.7 th) i] 120 ~ 154 1 1 60 S80) x 120 7 
il {> hp. Sheffield Simplex Kngland ind “0 6 1i4 «114 2 11 3 805 « 155 . 
th 10-50 hop, Rolls Boye , ix aD) 6 thin. «4pm ; 1) at 805 «135 > 
‘ 
OPEN CARS Not EXCEEDING {400. 
Vo. of ; RASA Vo. of . Vo. of Wheel on No.of Price of Price 
Wend Vame and HT’. of Ca Country of Ovigur Rating Tas Culind Bore and Stroke Speeds. nae Size of Tires tee F tenn cumplele 
a £ ‘ 
144 6 hop. Pilot Bruland 2 i ow. 10 > 6 700 © 80 > iz 
148 ~ 1 hep Pilot 2 1 of wo > 6 4 TOO © BO 2 m0 
6m 20 hip. Ford U.S.A 6 i 95 « 102 2 gs 4 760 «90 ; 
“ * hep. Phanome “aon 2 az 10 2 6 6 00 Bo 2 ld 
‘M 7 hop. Swift Kngland ; ! 105 © 127 ; 6 6 700 «8 2 bi 
147 10 hop. Phenix 1.1 2 oo «© 100 7 (0 TOO» RD 2 158 
On 20 lip Ford USA 22.4 6 4 1b « Zor 2 . { 760 «90 5 
lis 1-12 hip. Pilot 10.5 j 65 < 110 , 7 ¢ 700 «80 » 150 
“s *14--15 hop. Phanomeobiis Saxony 4 i i 74M 2 6 6 TOG «85 5 160 
MM Ship. swilt ao ; 2 BD. 120 t 6 6 700 «BS 2 wo - 
I 6 hop. De Dien Bouter France 3 3 ! x4 10 6 5) 700 © RS 2 145 
ow lO hop. Brenna Clermany wt ‘ o4 tw 8 2 TOO &« BS 2 
1s 10 hop. Riley Knuland 1t.4 ‘ 2 06 «06 4 9 6 S10 + 90 2 218 
73 12 hop. Darracy Franes 0 4 i 75 «120 5 9 2 760 «90 4 197 
ow 10 hop. Brenna 1.1 ; 1 4 ~ 100 * x 2 750 «RS 4 
i 10 —12 hop. Belsiz Englend 11.9 5 ‘ oo. ie ; xO) RS 4 
ol 10 hop, Unie Frances 7.0 H 2 a 120 5 7 9 70) «RS 2 0) 
1 1O hop. Hurtu 12.1 ‘ ‘ 70 100 ; x 0 bo ‘ 215 
rn 16 hep. Jackson 1.0 ‘ ‘ 75 * 120 ; Ww 0 BO 4 210 
MM 1012 h.p. Swift England 12.9 ‘ 2 wz 111 ; x 60 Ht) 3 220 
a4 12 hip. Site ire France 12.1 ‘ ‘ 70 * 140 3 9 1 Bo 2 240 
on 14—16 bp. Grégoir Franc: 15.0 ‘ ‘ 80 110 ; 9 0 ow 2 240 
147 410 hop. Phoenix England 12.0 ' 2 oz «115 ; ze 0 oo 5 230 
10 10 bp. Adler (iermany 105 5 ‘ 65 «98 1 a 2 8 5 
“0 10 hip. Stanley (steam U.S.A Z58 6 2 thin ttin BS @ 760 « OO 2 
136 12 hep. Enfield Kngland 14.3 ‘ 4 76 «120 4 9 0 700 « 90 2 
73 14 hep. Darracq France 15.0 ' ‘ 80 « 120 ; 9 2 810 «90 4 229 
47 11.9 hip. Arrol-Johnston Scotland 11.0 ; 4 69 « 120 ry 9 2 760 «90 4 
sth 10—12 hip. Ma Frances in.90 1 4 75 «120 3 8 7 750 «BS 1 248 
i) 4h p. Humber England 15.5 ' ‘ 79110 3 8 10 R10 « 90 2 
w 12—14 hop. Brenna Giermany 12.1 ‘ 4 70 «102 3 8 11 760 « 90 4 245 
47 12—14 h.p. Alldays England 14.3 4 4 76 « 120 4 9 0 760 ~ 90 2 
a 12 hip. Argyll Scotland 12.8 ‘ ' 72 «120 4 9 0 760 « 100 3 
M4 1012 hip. Swift Eneland 11 ; ‘ 6a 110 4 s 60 760 « 90 3 
48 12 hip. Star 15.9 4 ‘ x 120 4 9 10 B10 ~ 100 i 
av B.S.A England 13.9 ‘ 4 75 «114 $ 9 «0 810 «90 4 
16 14-16 h.p. Enfleld °° 14.4 6 4 86 « 108 4 9 0 410 «90 5 
x) 12 h.p. Argyll Scotland 12.8 4 1 72 « 120 4 9 0 760 « 100 j 
1s 1Z—1% hip. Riley England v9 4 2 lin Sin 4 9 0 810 «90 8 
wo 15 hop. Rothwell o 15.5 ‘ ‘ ihin. « Sin 3 9 0 B15» 105 ‘ 
75 15 hip. Straker-Squir 18.8 “ 1 87 «120 H 9 3 S10 «oO 2 25 
45 15 hip. Star 20.1 in ‘ oO « 120 4 9 815% 105 D 305 
St 12 hep. De Dion Boute Frances 10.8 H 4 66 20 3 8 4 760 ~ 90 2 250 
77 15.0 h.p. Martini Switzerland 15.9 ' ‘ 80 « 120 4 9 2 870 « 00 2 20 
ov 12—16 h.p. Sunbeam England 15.9 { 4 a0 © 150 4 9 10 R15 «105 5 345 
os 10.6 bp. Vulean 19.6 6 4 a9 x 120 1 9 0 815 «105 5 300 
6“ 12 b.p. Siddeley-Deasy 1.0 ‘ ‘ 75 «110 4 9 3 810 «90 4 
52 12-146 h.p. Wolseley 15.5 4 ‘ Shin jin 3 9 3 810 «90 4 
75 15 hop. Straker-Squire 18.8 6 4 87 x 1z0 3 9 3 810 « 100 4 
m 20 hop. Rothwell o 25.6 6 ‘ 4in. » Sin 3 9 6 B20 « 120 4 
28 16—24 h.p. Grégoire France 15.9 ‘ 4 a0 « 160 4 Ww 5 875 « 105 5 
47 15.0 hop. Arrol-Johnston Scotland 15.9 1 4 a0 « 140 4 9 6 S15 *10 5 
75 15.9 h.p. Martini Switzerland 15.9 4 1 00 © 120 4 9 2 810 «90 4 
134 15—18 h.p. Swit England 17.9 6 4 a5 «x 120 4 9 0 815 «105 4 
a5 15 h.p. Charron France 15.0 1 4 80 « 120 3 9 4 R15 « 105 5 
1 16h.p Adame England 19.4 6 4 a8 « 120 4 w 0 815 « 105 5 
* Three-wheeled. 
Continued from page xviii. 
lubrication. Besides the polished chassis mentioned, the exhibits Three models are on view on the stand, the smallest being 
include a 15 h.p. Pullman to seat four persons including the the one just named. The four cylinders are cast in one piece, but 
driver, and three 12 h.p. two-seaters of different types. a bearing is placed between each throw of the crank shaft. The 
SUNBEAM Moror-cAk CompaNy (Stand 69).—There are few valves, which are fitted with adjustable tappets, are placed all on 
more enterprising firms in the industry than the Sunbeam Company, the left side, and enclosed with a dustproof cover. The cam-shaft 
and their models for 1912 give clear indication of their resolve to itself is chain driven, but the magneto, water pump and fan are 
keep thoroughly up to date. It must not be forgotten, moreover, operated by skew gears. The transmission is on conventional 
that the Sunbeam has been phenomenally successful in competitions lines, except that the gear-box, which is cast in one piece and 
this year, and especially at Brooklands, where, among other brilliant absolutely oil-tight, is mounted on three points. Three examples 
performances, a six-cylinder car of this make covered 907 miles of the 12—16 h.p. model are shown—a chassis, a flush-sided open 
in twelve hours, an average speed of 75°58 miles an hour. It is car with scuttle dash, and a cabriolet. The new 16—20 h.p. Sun- 
doubtless the experience gained on the track which is responsible beam 1s on similar lines to the 12—16 h.p., but the engine has a 
for the long stroke of all the Sunbeam engines, even the 12—16 h.p. bore of 90m.m. and a stroke of 160m.m. The specimen staged 
having a stroke of 150m.m., although the bore is but 80m.m is fitted with a double landaulet body, painted royal blue. The 
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XNIM. 





STAND STAND 
a DeDionBoutor 
(ow) pa ee 





Lt. NEW MODELS 


6 H.P. TO 50 H.P. 


(One, two, four, and eight-cylindered). 
chassis prices, with tyres, from 


£156 - 10 - 0 1 £681-10- 0 
ACARF — EVERYBODY 


WILL YOU 
TRY THE 


1912 26 H.P. 
**EIGHT’’? 

















DE DION BOUTON (1907), LIMITED, 
10, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, W. 


OLYMPIA ’PHONE NO: 4013 WESTERN. 








ATIMELY HINT ABOUT ENGINE DIMENSIONS. 
I. 


Vauxhall Motors, Limited, confine their manufacture of engines to those of 

90 bore by 120 stroke having established beyond question that, as regards the 

medium-powered car, these dimensions alone give the maximum satisfaction. 
IT, 


No engine of different dimensions has shown itself capable of the results attained 


by the go by 120 Vauxhall. 
III. 


Intending purchasers of motor cars are warned to ignore statements to the 
contrary, and counselled to investigate the claims of the famous Vauxhall car. 


OLYMPIA, STAND No. 55 








VAUXHALL MOTORS, LIMITED, 2 ar 
180-182, GREAT PORTLAND ST., Saeaniies "Whiting, penta 
LONDON,— — Ww. 


SPECIALISTS IN 90 BY 120 ENGINES. 
MAKERS OF THE BEST CAR 
OF MEDIUM POWER IN THE WORLD. 
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25--30 h.p. has six cylinders of the same dimensions as 
the 16—-20 h.p., the cylinders being cast in threes, and 
the magneto as well as the cam-shaft is chain driven 


Only a chassis of thi type is on view; but, having 
regard to its fine performance at Brooklands, it will 
doubtless be exammed with ereat interest We may 


mention that the chassis prices of the three models are 
4245, £455 and /570 respectively 

Swirt Moror Company, Limitep (Stand 34) 
This stand is given up entirely to small cars, the largest 
hown being the 15—18 h.p. This model now has a four 


speed gear-box with ball bearings, larger tires, and 
pressure feed mstead of a gravity petrol tank Pwo 
examples are staged, a five-scated open touring car and 
a cabriolet Phe 10-12 h.p. two-cylinder Swift has been 
reduced in weight throughout, and the eneine has been 


fitted with pump lubrication It will also be noticed that 





three-quarter elliptic springs have replaced the old semi 


elliptics on the rear axk I wo-seated cars of this and the 
little 7 h.p. single-cylinder model are on view. In addition 
> ? SUNBEAM CABRIOLET 
there are specimens of the new 8 h.p. two-cylinder and \ 16-20 H.P. SUNBEA _ — 
of the new 10—12 h.p. four-cylinder Swilt 
PHORNYCROFT AND Co. (Stand 6o) Chis is a comprehensive two-seater, a torpedo phacton, a six-seated landaulet and a 
exhibit, as four distinet types of body-work are on view—a cabriolet. The first three are fitted to the 18 h.p. chassis, which will 


be the leading Thornycroft model for 1912. The 
cabriolet is of 30 h.p. Several modifications have been 
effected in the 18 h.p. car, the chief of which are a 
longer wheel-base, a better steering lock, enclosed 
valves, worm drive and adjustable steering column. 
The design of the four-cylinder 30 h.p. chassis has 
not been materially altered. We may mention that 
the 1912 prices for the two chassis are £418 and £569 
respectively 

Unic AUTOMOBILE AND MARINE Morors, LIMITED 
(Stand 91).—Chain-driven cam-shafts and valve covers 
are among the improvements made in the 12—16 h.p. 
and 16—24 h.p. Unies for 1912. In the case of the 
12--16 h.p., the engme stroke has been lengthened 
romm., and some slight modification has been made 





in the design of the steering and the foot-brake. The 
four cylinders of the 16—-24 h.p. are cast in one piece 
instead of in pairs. The 8—1o h.p. model will 
remain unaltered. \ polished chassis of each of the 


larger carsis on view, as well as a 12—16 h.p. torpedo 
phacton, a 16—24 h.p. landaulet and an 8—r10 h.p. 
runabout with a racing type of body. 

VAUXHALL Morors, Limitep (Stand 55).— The 
A 25 H.P. TALBOT PHREE-OQUARTER LANDAULE' mechanical features of the 1912 Vauxhalls have been 


RELIABILITY 


7,000 Miles 
Reliability R.A.C. Test 


THE 


Lorraine 
Dietrich 


which has demonstrated its mar- 
vellous reliability and consistent 
running, is a stock car in every 
particular, and exactly similar 
to that supplied to the purchaser. 


















At Stand 19 


(Olympia Motor Show). 


























The Perfect Car 


the Adler 


—Chassis, and— 


For smooth running, life, durability 

and power, no car holds such a 

record as the “ Lorraine Dietrich.” 
12-16 h.p. 18-20 h.p. 


4-cylinder model, 


RELIABILITY 
ALITIEGVITEY 


4 speeds forward. 4-cylinder model, 
£320 £400 
(without tyres) (without tyres) 
chassis 











Coachwork 


The Complete Range of Models 
can be seen at our Showrooms. 


Morgan & Co., Ltd. 


127, Long Acre, W.C. 
10, Old Bond St. W. 


| STAND 53 OLYMPIA | 


Trial runs arranged with pleasure 


GHARLES JARROTT & LETTS, LTD. 
Sole Concessionnaires for Great Britain and the C.lonies, 

465, Great Mariborough Street, London, W. 
Telegrams—** Jemidar, Lonr'o 

Telephone—No 











yoo Gerrard (3 lines) 


RELIABILITY 
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Your Best Friends 


Before, During and After 


A MOTOR SPIN 


A cup of hot soup immedi- 











ately before you start, hot 
milk, tea or coffee during a ten 
minutes stop, and tea wait- 
ing—fresh and hot—when 
you come home, if you use a 


THERMOS 
THERMOS TABLE JUG 


With them you can have a hot drink at any moment, without trouble 


or delay. Ina THERMOS hot drinks keep steaming hot for 24 hours. 
From 6/6 to 11 Guineas 








ob Ei cdl cole bn Ul eae on tanta ene ee ; gy 
dently of time, place or circumstances. With a Thermcs you have it, without fire, spirits, stove cr servants BEWARE OF IMI TA I IONS 
Thermos goods have “THERMOS” on them 
From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. Wholesale only: A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8, Long Lane, London, E.C 
















































SINGER 


Stand No. 83 


1912 MODELS 


15 h.p., Chassis” - - - £370 
5-seater - - - £430 
20 h.p., 9 ft. 9 in. Chassis £425 
5-seater - - - £485 
20 h.p., 10 ft. 9 in. Chassis £435 
5-seater - - - £495 


Any type of body made to order 
to customer's own requirements. 


1912 20 h.p. Improvements 


1. Silent chain drive to camshaft and magneto shaft. 
2. Improved design of back axle with spring coupling at 
3 





Ribbed and 
Studded Tyres 
Reduced over 


20 '/ 


SEND FOR NEW LIST. 


We are exhibiting at the Olympia 
Show at Stand No. 307. 


THE PALMER TYRE, LTD., 
\ 119, 121 4123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. W.C. 
aA Tyre Makers by Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


front end of torque tube. 
Aluminium dash carrying petrol tank and all instruments, 
so that that body is quite independent of any chassis detail. 
4. Quick brake adjustments. 
5. Improved design of universal joints between clutch and 
gear box. 
6. Radiator fixed to frame by universal trunnions, to allow 
for frame flexion. 


And many other details. 


Singer Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 


London Agents:—Messrs. Rawlence & Watson, 
Sackville Street, W. 
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so recently described in our columns that there is} no need be kept out- 
to touch upon this side of the firm’s exhibits The most side the show for 
triking car on the stand is the 20 h p. car of¢ the new trial purposes. The 
“Prince Henry’’ type with a doorless four-seated body. ‘This larger models 
a good example of the modern light, high-speed touring machine, staged include a 
for which there still appears to be a considerable demand. The 29°4 h.p. six- 
other cars on the stand consist of a 20 h.p. ‘‘ Stoneleigh” torpedo cylinder landaulet, 
de luxe, a 30 h.p. six-cylinder saloon limousine, and a 20 h.p a 15°9 h.p. doctor’s 
landaulet with seating room for seven persons, including the coupé and a two- 
driver seater of the same 
VULCAN Motor Company (Stand 93).—The novelty on this powel 
stand is a 10 h.p. car fitted with a four-cylinder Aster engine, WuitrE Com- 
Bosch magneto, three speeds, gate change, worm drive, two-seated PANY Stand 26) 


body, hood and screen, complete for (225. A specimen will probably Here) is to be 
found 
one ot 
the few 
ste am 
é¢acs 
in the 
b uilding 
in the 
shape of 
a 15 h.p. 
a ’ oo FRONT VIEW OF 16—20 H.P. 
with a WOLSELEY ENGINE, 

boat- 

shaped five-seated body by Cann, who is_ responsible 
for the whole of the splendid coachwork to be seen on 
this stand. There are still many steam enthusiasts in 
the country, a fact which is mainly due tothe good quali- 
ties of the White steamers, and they will doubtless 
learn with satisfaction that the manufacture of the 
current models will be continued. The firm are also 
showing three examples of the latest type of their well- 
known 20 h.p. petrol car. One of these, fitted with a 
‘Cabriocann " body, should not be overlooked by the 
visitor. ‘The outlines of this carriage follow the popular 
boat-shaped pattern, but the front is fully enclosed. The 
body is easily convertible from a quite open to an 
entirely closed car, as the front extension over the driver 
collapses on to the front main rail, which is recessed to 
permit of the compact folding of the extension. Special 
care has been taken in the upholstering and the 
seating arrangements, as the body is intended primarily 
for the owner who prefers to drive himself. To another 
rik NEW PRINCE HENRY TYPE VAUXHALL. 20 h.p. White petrol chassis of the heavy type, with 





A s6 H.P rALBO! POURING CAR 














——— =, v~ - 
~ 7 ) > sf 
=> os 
= e 
Ja A ‘ 
= THE CAR WITH 
—_. THE STARTING 
ee ed HANDLE 
Y The New Transmission Gear /iticd to 1912 oe REMOVED 
Maudslay Cars constitutes the greatest improvement, = 
and most unique departure in design that has been —4 


achieved (SILENCE ON EVERY ; GEAR ens | Automatically started, 
- = lighted and ignited by 
—— = special electrical system 


Cadillac 1912 draws a well-defined line between 












































—— —) the motor car of the past and the motor car of the 
a —{ present. It embodies the most important and most 
) —= 17-H.P. Pouring Cr. useful advance in automobile construction introduced 
(= NEW MODEL for 1912 3 for years. It will undoubtedly be the 
2 7-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER Fe! | |; GREATEST ATTRACTION OF THE YEAR 
— on re lines O 1¢ é. 
= Famous “SWEET SEVENTEEN.” SEEING IS BELIEVING 
—— STAND | a ee | OLYMPIA —=— a aa ae a STAND 95 
by 4 Cadillac 1912 
November 3 to November 11. nm lies Ge 


oan world. It has 
—— electric lights, 











Works Showrooms Zz two complet 

-——— COVENTRY. 60, PICCADILLY renition eystome 
, screntihcally 

— developed car- 





bure'tor, more 
power, larger 
wheels and 


= 
SSS —~ 
~ ive {\\\ | |S 
5 





the latest ac- 
cepted designs, 











humerous re 





finements. 


Se Ss x F. S. BENNETT, Ltd. (Cadillac Motors, Ltd.) 


‘ (Cadillac Corner), 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, w.c.| 


Telegrams: “ Efisben, London." Telephone: 5929 Gerrard.! 
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ALLDAYS 


Stand OLYMPIA The Cars that - 
MOTOR Give Satisfaction 
af SHOW = Always - - 








ALLOAYS & ONIONS UR 
BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 





14/18 h.p. Model with Torpedo (5 Seated) Body, 310 Guineas. 
We invite you to favour us by carefully inspecting our 


exhibit and giving us the opportunity of pointing out 
the many refinements embodied in our 1912 Models. 


ALLDAYS & ONIONS crc. Go., Ld. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON DEPOT: 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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CLEMENT 


e CARS e« 


are highly recommended by owners. 


The popularity of Clement cars has been 
built up in this way. Probably more repeat 
orders are given 
OLYMPIA for Clements OLYMPIA 
STAND than for any STAND 


th k f 
36) «a — ane | 238 
able proof of 


the sterling satisfaction they give. 

We know a Clement would please you. 
3 

MODELS : 14-18 h.p., 18-28 h.p., both 4-cylinder. 
J 


Only address : 


THE CLEMENT MOTOR CO., LTD., 
3, Leicester St., Leicester Sq., London, W.C. 


Peleg: ams—** Swe llish, London.” Telephone—i9i7 Gerrard 








All genuine PANTASOTE 
HOODS bear a waite label as: 









Guarantee Lahe! 
PANTASOTE 


Reed. Trade Mark. 












YOU 
WANT THE 
BEST POSSIBLE 
HOOD COVERING. 








Not genuine 
without it. 







A leather hood 
in appearance. 
Muoh less weight. 
Much lower cost. 






"INSIST UPON 


PANTASOTE 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


HOOD MATERIAL. 


Ghe Ideal Covering Jor Motor Hoods. 
PANTASOTE con contains no rubber, nor any- 


thing of an inflammable nature. 










PANTA>OTE is guaranteed tu be abso- 

lutely waterproof, not to rot, crack or 

Guarantee) . —_ or to be affected by climatic 
anges, and not to contain rubber 

nor anything ofa ' perishable nature. 
Your builder will submit patterns. Or full particu- 
lars with patterns sent free on application to— 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 
(DEPT » 

31, Bartholomew Close, 

LONDON, E.C. 































The Making of the Modern Car 





Calls tor application of the highest engineering skill to the improvement 


of wheels; and S A N K EY 


Patent Detachable Steel Wheels 


are the result. 


As light as the lightest wooden wheels, Sankey wheels are also practically 
indestructible 


SANKEY5 ARE THE STRONGEST, SAFEST WHEELS IN MOTORDOM 
Our descriptive Booklet post jree on application, 

JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS, Castie Works, HADLEY, SALOP. 

Olympia London Showrooms : 


= 87, DAVIES STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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dropped trame and long wheel-base, is fitted a hand 
some three-quarter landaulet Ihe interior arrange 
ments in the way of lighting, parcel racks, speaking 
tube, et are very complete, and represent the latest 


ideas in luxury in travelling by motor 
WoLsELEY TooL AND Motor Company (Stand 52) 

Ihe leading mechanical features of the 1612 Wolselevs 
have been described in our column © recently that 
it is hardly necessary to deal in detail with this aspect 
of the firm’s exhibit It must suffice for the moment 
to mention that among the noveltic are the chain- 
driven cam-shait, pump and magneto, the valve covers 
the new position of the oil-strainer, the rear suspension 
of the 16-—20 h.p. and 20—-28 h.p. models, the by-pass 
on the silencing system of the larger cars, and the 
new carburettor of the floating weight tapered needle 
type on the smaller car Ihe actual exhibit consist 
of four cars anda polishe d chassis, the latter a 24 30h p 
ix-cylinder. The popular 12—16 h.p., which has had its stroke 
increased to 4}in., with the result of a marked imcrease in power, is 
hown as a flush-sided touring phaecton, painted grey, fitted with 
Rudge-Whitworth detachable wheels, folding screen and Wolseley 
patent “‘ one man’’ hood Next in order of power is a handsome 
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NEW 15 H.P. SIZAIRE CHASSIS. 


16—20 h.p. timousine- landaulet, painted dark blue = and 
upholstered in grey-striped cloth. The four-cylinder 20 h.p 
is shown as a cabrio-phaeton, an excellent type for any sort 
of weather. Most prominent of all is a magnificent six-cylinder 
50 h.p. Imperial limousine. 

ALBION Motor Company (Stand 33).—This old- 


established Scottish firm are showing one of their well- 
known 16 h.p. nine-seated shooting brakes, and a 
chassis and three complete examples of a new 15 h.p 
model This has a four-cylinder monobloc engine, 3!in. 
bore by 5in. stroke, forced lubrication, single-dis« 
clutch, three-speed gear-box with gate change, and 
worm-driven back axle The bodies showa consist of 
a four-seated phacton, a six-seated limousine and a 
two-seater. 

Dennis Brotuers, Limirep (Stand = 45) Phi 
1911 18 h.p. Dennis has been replaced by a 20 h.p 
model on the lines of the current vear’s 24 h.p 
rhe bore and stroke of the new engine are gom.m 
and 130m.m. respectively, and its principal mecha 
nical points are encased valves, thermo-siphon cooling, 
magneto ignition, White and Poppe carburettor and 
leather cone clutch The gear-box gives four forward 
speeds, and the transmission is by the usual Dennis 


worm gearing Three - quarter elliptic springs are 
fitted at the rear. The new car, the chassis price of 
which is /400, is shown as a_ torpedo  phaeton 
The 24 h.p. Dennis is_ practically unaltered, and 


a cabriolet and three-quarter landaulet of this type ar 


BODY. staged. 








Z For 1912 the following firms : ’ 


Wolseley, Vauxhall, Sheffield- 


Simplex, Maudslay, Lanchester, 
Hispano-Suiza Daimler, Crossley, 
Calthorpe, & Austrian Daimler 


use nothing but 


Rudge-Whitworth 
Detachable Wire Wheels 


on all their cars, and supply 








them without any extra charge 


Rudge-Whitworth 
Detachable Wire Wheels 
are also fitted to over 100 
other makes of cars, and © 
they can be fitted to any 


existing car of any make. 


See Stand 301 


at OLYMPIA SHOW 





RUDGE-WHITWORTH, LTD. (Dept. 38), Coventry. 








‘ a London Depots: 230, Tottenham Court Rd.,W.C.; 23, Holborn Viaduct, E.C- , 











THE GREATEST GAR of the YEAR 


SUNBEAM 


OT specially built for the occasion but standard specification and 

build in every respect ; the 25-30 h.p. six-cyclinder SUNBEAM 

put the crown on a season of exceptionally brilliant SUNBEAM suc- 

cesses by breaking the 12 hours Record with a speed of 75°58 miles per 
hour. The total distance covered in the 12 hours was 907 miles. 


N every one of the many competitions in which SUNBEAMS have 
taken part they have, significantly enough, always been a nongst 
the winners. 


OLYMPIA, STAND No. 69. 


WE shall exhibit chassis and complete cars of the following models :— 
12-16 h.p. SUNBEAM, 4-cylinder. 
16-20 h.p. SUNBEAM, 4-cylinder. 
25-30 h.p. SUNBEAM, 6-cylinder. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LTD. 


UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Agents for London and District: J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
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LAND’S END TO JOHN O° 
GROATS ON TOP GEAR. 


Chis achievement, unparalleled in the history of 
automobilism, was accomplished by the 


SIX-CYLIN DER 
GEARBOX-LESS 


<a SHEFFIELD- 
N°2177 SIMPLEX 


IXvery standard 1912 model of the same type is 


PRATT’S capable of repeating this performance. 
This we guarantee. 
The exclusive refinements assuring such re 
PERFEC } ION markable efficiency mark the greatest advance 
in automobile engineering, in consequence an 
inspection of our latest 25 h.p. and 45 h.p. 
6- cylinder “SHEFFIELD - SIMPLEX” 
MO ‘ OR SPIRI 4 models will be found most interesting. 
STAND 41, 
OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW. 


SHEFFIELD - SIMPLEX MOTOR 
3: to H.M. the King =: WORKS, LTD. 


6 cylinder Specialists. 


e “ SHEFFIELD & 20Conduit St. LONDON,W. 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., ; v_ 


36-38, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, S.W. cbs THE GEARBOX-LESS 
, SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX 


RBAARAAAA MAWADAAAJDA AAAAAAA*A, 


ee eee 


The one stand you must see at 


OLYMPIA is STAND No. 222 


(Gallery). 









































Supplied by Royal Warrant 









































‘The car for 
the busy man” 


(The ‘*‘Motor”’) 


Te ee woe a ee ee ee er er ee a ee a ee eee ae ae 


Here will be shown a complete range of 


Ducellier Lamps 


for oil, electricity, or acetylene. When 
you stand in front of this stand you 
will understand that “‘Ducellier’’ lamps 
are not ordinary lamps. They are 
designed for real hard wear and will 
withstand the worst weather. ‘They 
never blow out and they never give trouble 
in any form. “ Ducellier’’ lamps are made 


THE EXCLUSIVE 














STAND Still the best STAND 
54 LIGHT CAR 54 



































PAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAKAAA 


OLYMPIA OLYMPIA in a large variety of patterns and every 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES kind of coachwork can be matched. 
: Direct drive on all Transverse front s . 

forward speeds. spring. If you will not be at the show you must 
Single plate clutch. 4 py X . BL E certainly obtain a ; 
Noiseless t is- : 
‘lon without ess | POWERFUL ~-n2 baal alin 
of power through AND BUILT illustratec cata- 
intermediate gears. TO LAST 3:3 logue. 


SOLE AGENT: 
PRICES 


12h.p. tcyl. 2seater, complete, £215 
12zh.p. 4cyl. 2 seater, complete, £250) Silent chain 
ish.p. 4cyl. (Chassis) ... ... £270! 


. A. . 
Square, HOLBORN, W.C. By 
Wires: “Container, London.” 


‘Phone: No. 6897 Central, 
and 4627 City. 


ScoTtTisH AGENTS 


William McGeoch & Co., Ltd, 
Glasgow. 








Sole Concessionnaires for all the British Colonies — 


CHARLES JARROTT & LETTS, LTD., 
Ae Great Mariborough en LONDON, W 


ams—** Jemidar, London.” hone—2362 Gerrard (3 lines). 
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12-16 H.P. WOLSELEY POURING = ¢ 


ENFIELD AUTOCAI 
ear Is re 


CoMPANY (Stand 136) Phe hundred-pound 


garded by many as the popular machine of the future, but 


the makers are agreed that a four-wheeled automobile at that figure 
is not yet a commercial possibility in this country Fhe Enfield 
Company, however, have approached within measurable distance 
of this ideal by producing a three-wheeled machine for /495. This 


Autorette,”” a littl 
wo-cylinder engine and epicyclic gear-box carried alon 
kle the engine and behind the Phe engine is water 
cooled, the gears provide two forward speeds and a reverse, 


is known as the two-seater with 


‘ 


an 8 h.p 


seat 


ind the frame is of channel steel The four-cylindet 
'2 h.p. Enfield has been brought up to date by the 
litting of chain drive to the cam - shaft Provision 
is made for self-starting mechanism, and the main and 
ub members of the frame are now pressed out in one 
piece The 14--16 h.p. has not been altered, but a new 


model has been introduced in the shape of a 16 
with a bore of 86m.m. and a stroke of 130m.m 
of all the types mentioned are 
two-seater at $254, a l4 


20 h.p 
examples 
staged, including a 12 h.p 


16 h.p torpedo phacton at 
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improvements whenever experience shows that they are 
required or possible. 


The United International Motors, Limited, inform 
us that they have received a cable stating that a 


Maxwell car has won the Glidden Trophy for the Glidden 
four from New York to Jacksonville, Florida, a distance 
of 1,454 miles. Sixty-seven cars took part in the contest. 


The Maxwells are not on view at Olympia, but 
during the show these cars will be on exhibition at the 
new showrooms of the United International Motors, 
Limited, at 212, Great Portland Street. 

Messrs. Brown’ Brothers, Limited, have © beer 
awarded a gold medal for their exhibit at the Turin 


k:xhibition. The joint exhibits of the Dunlop Tire Com- 
pany and the Dunlop Rubber Company were awarded a 
Grand Prix. 

The R.A.C. is compiling a list of railway bridges 
which by reason of excessive angularity or indistinctness 
of approach have proved to be dangerous at night-time. 
It is proposed to take steps in as many cases as possible 
to render the approaches to such bridges more distinct. 
Full particulars should be sent to the secretary, R.A.C., 
Pall Mall. 

Those contemplating the purchase of a car and requiring 
expert advice could not do better than communicate with Mr. 
Charles Jarrott at 35, Sackville Street, who will be pleased to 
place his experience and assistance at their service. 

A new Brooklands record for the flying kilométre and flying 
mile in the 21 h.p. class was established on October 25th by a 
Straker-Squire car fitted with Palmer tires 


























£326, and a 16-20 h.p. three-quarter landaulet. 
lreMs. 
Messrs. Rolls-Royce announce that in future their 
cars will not be known by the year in which they are 
completed, ( “tort type” or “1912 type,” but 
by a series number The reason for this change is that 
the firm, like many other makers nowadays, introduce 14 H.P. HUMBER CHASSIS 
CAR you see on entering 
————___ ——— Olympia, Stand 59 






(' 





15 hp. £335 | 


chassis with tyres. 


20 h.p. £450 


A FEW 1912 IMPROVEMENTS 


Adjustable chain drive to camshaft and magneto. 

Improved radiator with adjustable fan. 

Automatic pressure to petrol tank. 

Leather cone clutch. 

Detachable Rudge-Whitworth wheels. 

Dunlop tyres. 

New system of propellor shaft and rear wheel 
brakes. 


Stand 43, Olympia. 
CROSSLEY MOTORS, 


(Dept. L.), GORTON, MANCHESTER. 
Othces 


LTD. 


London 





























CHARLES JARROTT & LETTS, LTD., 45, Great ANGLO-AMERICAN MOTOR CAR CoO., Ltd. 
Marlborough Street, London, W cp. 19-21, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
: lelegrams—*‘Angammotor, London." Telephone—6383 Gerrard. 


CAR in the Show for 
value, therefore the 


HAST 


FINEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





CAR you should inspect: 








EVERYTHING 


es £265 COMPLETE 


ready for the road, includes the following specification: 4-cylinder 
engine (4 by 44in.) five-seated, fore door touring body, gate change, 
three speeds and reverse, cone clutch, magneto and accumulator 
ignition, 32 by 34in. tyres, detachable rings, hood and wind screen, two 
acetylene lamps and generator complete, three oil lamps, set of tools 


STAND 59 OLYMPIA 


OTHER MODELS : 
15-20 H.P. £223 20-25 H.P., £250 
25-30 H.P., £325 30-35 H.P., £395 


These prices do not include Hood and Screen 
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BY APPOINTMENT 





WaTCHMAKERS To H.M. THe Kina. 


cus. FRODSHAM a co. t=. 


17, DERING ST., & 115,NEW BOND ST., LON DON,W. 


Best English SPEEDOMETERS 


With total mileage and maximum hand £5 5 0 
» total mileage and Daily Trip to 
999 miles - £55 
Without Daily Trip - from i310 H 
With Daily Trip and maximum speed 
hand din. dial - £880 
MOTOR CYCLE INDICATORS, £3 10 O 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


STAND 263 OLYMPIA SHOW. 





























Lodge :::. Lighting «. 
gives more penetrating 
but less dazzling ray 


@, Optically worked reflector collects all light rays and 
concentrates them in one powerful clear beam. 
G, Unique “ flame’’ Electric lamp gives acetylene effect of 
steady even light on road without acetylene disadvantages 
q@ Whole Lighting System (Dynamo, Switchboard, and 
Accumulator) is automatic and absolutely reliable 
Ignition (with “ Lodge Coil”) can be run from same battery pro- 
viding best spark possible, thus ensuring Maximum Engine Power. 
Investigation by application for fully descriptive matter will well repay any 
motorist keen on EFFICIENCY, RELIABILITY and ECONOMY in his 
Lighting System. Come and see it working at 


Olympia — Stand 267 in Gallery (opposite lift) 


dr writ >the Mak 
LODGE BROS. & CO., 14, New Street, Bien ingtam (Sole re ees of Sir Oliver Lodge's Ignition Patent 











Let us Dendemeleal | 
it at the Show - 


Let us explain in detail all the interesting features of 
the Peto & Radford Electrical System of Car-lighting. 

Give us the opportunity of proving to your satisfaction that 
this method of interior and exterior lighting means a better, 
safer, absolutely dependable light at a minimum of cost. 
Permit us to show you how the whole installation is con- 
trolled from a neat switchboard on the dash, and why it is 
impossible for the dynamo to overheat or overcharge. 


STAND No. 174 (GALLERY). 






PETO & RADFORD, Ltd. 


(22 years’ electrical experience), 
=— 100, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. — 
Works: Ashtead, Surrey. 


PETO & RADFORD 





CAR LIGIITING SYSTEM 














Maxwell “ Mascotte.’ 


MAXWELL 
" meus ” 22-h.p. 


Four seater, fi gy ngine, with 3 Lamp 


Horn, Set of ‘Tool ‘Tyre Repair Kit. etc. 


£225 


The “quality ” car, built for years of service and not 
for appearance only Manufacturing this model in 
thousands enables us to offer it at this price. 


United International Motors, Ltd. cordially invite you 

to visit their new and commodious premises, 212-214, 

Great Portland Street, W., where models of the 

Maxwell “ Mascotte,” Stoddard-Savoy and their other 
well-known models are on exhibition. 


NOT at OLYMPIA. 


Showrooms open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. during the Motor Show. 





LTD. 
12-214, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.- 































Before purchasing any 


make of automobile 
——=Consult——_— 


JARROTT LTD. 
Pd) 


Whose experience is at your disposal any time. 


SPECIAL STOCK OF 
SECOND-HAND CARS 


Early delivery of all the leading makes, including 


ROLLS-ROYCE, VAUXHALL 
:: :: AND SUNBEAMS 






































[JNITED JNTERNATIONAL MOTORS, 


Telephone : 4674 Mayfair. 


t Telegrams : Usmotolim, London. 














Prompt attenticn to all enquiries 


JARROTT LTD., 
35, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Telephone : GERRARD 875 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘“JAROTARIC,"" LONDON 
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If you want THE BEST FIFTEEN uw. CAR 


Purchase from the firm who make nothing else. 


Afte’ FIVE YEARS’ CONCENTRATION on the one Model 


we can claim the perfection aimed at 


STRARER SQUIRE 





ONE MODEL ONLY 1912 MODEL 
Various Types of Bodies 1 h Chassis with Tyres 
Gear ratio, rake of steering H.P. £325 


and springing to suit all types (Riley Detachable Wheels) 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 





We ask you to see and try it OLYMPIA, STAND 75 








SIDNEY STRAKER & SQUIRE, Ltd. (C::02°), 75-77, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 














NO 


NO NO 
VALVES 


SLEEVES 











eee 


See the New Valveless and Sleeveless Engine at Olympia, Stand 73 





1912 MODELS: 
OLYMPIA lOh.p. 68by 120... .. Two Seater, £195 ) ALL MODELS OLYMPIA 
STAND 12 bp. 75 by 120 -Four-ccted comi-Terpede, 4908 | FITTED STAND 
I4h.p. 80 by 122 ... vee .-- Torpedo, £285 - WITH 
73 22 h.p. 100 by 140... eee .-- Torpedo, £365 DUNLOP - 73 
20 h.p. VALVELESS (95 by 140) Torpedo, £425’ | TYRES. 


A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905) LTD., Walnut Tree Walk, KENNINGTON, S.E. 


West End Showrooms: 12, Lower Regent Street, S.W. Agents for Kensington District : C. S. Sadgrove & Co., 4, Hans Road, Brompton, S.W. 
Distributing Depots—North of England: 188, Deansgate, Manchester. Midlands : 280, Broad Street, Birmingham. Scotland: 499, Eglinton Street, 


3 , : 39, Street, Dublin. 
Glasgow. Ireland Dawson Street, Dublin AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

















